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Catholic Teacher’s Guides 


For Grades 1-6 of the SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Frasier, MacCracken, and Decker 


adapted by Sister Mary Cecilia Bodman, B.V. 1. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois. 


Now ... the publishers of the St. Thomas M:< -e 
Prose and Poetry Series, the leading Catholic lit:r- 
ature program, offer you a specially prepar:d 
Catholic adaptation of the top-selling SINGER 
SCIENCE SERIES! 

These brand new Catholic Teacher’s Guides have 
been approved for use in Catholic schools. Sinve 
each Guide features a facsimile of every page of its 
corresponding text, it follows that the teaching of 
science in the Singer Science texts is in accordance 
with Catholic philosophy. 


sounds Part 1: Science Handbook 
7 es Detailed teaching suggestions that meld Cath- 
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Part 2: Lesson Guides 
aa Statement of the problems and concepts to 
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Supplementary books 
Films 
Filmstrips 
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Part 3: Teacher’s References 
A bibliography of material approved for use 
in Catholic Schools 


Catholic Educators: 


Use the #1 Science Program in your sche 11. 
[_] Singer Science [{_] Catholic Teacher’s Guides Send now for complete information on | ‘e 


SINGER SCIENCE SERIES! 
[] St. Thomas More Prose & Poetry [] Price List 


Please send me more information on: 


NAME 
POSITION 


SCHOOL 


A Division of Random House, Inc. 
ADDRESS... PT eee 
249 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YC <* 
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TAPE RECORDERS 
make advanced teaching 
techniques easier! 


WM 
“‘ADD++A+TRACK’”* 


Any Instructor’s Most Valuable Teaching Tool! 


Versatile V-M **Add+A+Track’’® offers unlim- 
ited opportunities for powerfully effective 
teaching methods! A teacher records lessons; 
then, or at any later time, the student records 
on another track while listening to the teacher’s 
recording. On play-back, both recordings are 
heard simultaneously! Student track may be 
re-recorded any number of times without af- 
fecting the teacher’s or master track. 
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V-M ‘tape-o-matic’” Stereophonic Tape Re- 
corder with ‘‘ADD+A+TRACK’’® — Model 
722—$259.95* List. Records Stereophon- 
ically; plays-back 2 or 4-Track stereo tapes. 
Twin Microphones. Dual Tuning Eye and Vol- 
ume Controls. Also Available V-M Stereo-Play- 
back Model 720 with “ADD+A+TRACK’’®— 
$225.00* List. 


V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® Tape Recorder—Model 
730—$169.95* List. Monaural Record and 
Play-back of a// three popular tape speeds— 
72, 3%, 1% ips. Compact, Lightweight (Only 
21 Ibs.) New 3-position Microphone. 


ALL V-M TAPE RECORDERS INCORPORATE THESE 
QUALITY FEATURES: 


@ Push-Button Controls afford @ Shut-Off Switch automatically 
simplified operation. shuts-off power supply . . . teacher 
@ High-Frequency Response and Concentrates on students, not 
Fidelity to detect complete voice ‘ecorder! 

range differences. Highly beneficial 
to speech and speech therapy 
students! 


@ Monitor switch for use of re- 
corder as an Ear-trainer with ear- 
phones, as a P.A. system, or to 


@ Input and Output Jacks permit 
recorder to be used in sound treat- 
ed rooms from a control booth. 


utilize amplifier in the recorder 
with a second sound source, such 
as a phonograph! 





Unite Sight and Sound for More Efficient Instruction! 


= 


NEW 


V-M OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO LEARNING CENTER” PROPOSAL from one unit to as many as your language laboratory requires. Write for information 


V-M Slide-Projector Synchronizer—Model 1412— 
$49.95* List. V-M Synchronizer adds inaudible 
slide-change cues to tape recorded commentary. 
On play-back, cues actuate remote-control projector, 
automatically advancing slides at times selected! 


V-M CORPORATION, Dept. CJ1061 
305 Territorial Road, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Please send me additional information, without obligation, on V-M 
Tape Recorders and ‘‘Audio Learning Center" proposal. 
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Cheap purchase 


is money lost. 


{Old Japanese Proverb] 


DOWN TIME—HOW MUCH CAN YOU AFFORD? 


In a day full of packed classrooms, you can’t afford typing action helps speed up students’ skill devel- 
extra time for ailing typewriters. That’s why it opment. Finger balanced touch gives added strength 
makes good sense to have Royal typewriters in your to the weakest typing fingers. Magic® Margin is the 
classroom. easiest, fastest known way to set margins. 

Royals are rugged. At Royal, repair problems are See how the rugged Royal can help make your 


considered before the machines are 


built... then designed out. \/ e 
Royals are designed with these ex- a AL 
Clusive features to help save you time 


in the classroom, too: Royal’s famous SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS MACHINES 


teaching more satisfying. Call your 
Royal Representative today for a class- 
room demonstration of the Royal Man- 
ual...schools’ No. 1 typewriter. A 
product of the Royal McBee Corporation. 
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Editorials 


WILLIAM H. CONLEY, Ph.D. 
Editor 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


REV. ANTHONY DORN, St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


REV. ALLAN P. FARRELL, S.J., University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
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Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ence, Washington, D. C. 
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Creighton University, Omaha 31, Nebraska. 
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tor of Continuing Education, Marquette 
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JOHN P. TREACY, Ph.D., Dept. of sEdecution, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cutback on Catholic Education? 


The cutback in Catholic elementary schools and perhaps their gradual 
elimination in order to conserve resources for the operation of high schools, 
was suggested recently by Msgr. George W. Casey, the provocative columnist 
of the Boston Pilot and a pastor in the Archdiocese of Boston. As might 
have been expected, it caused a wide stir in Catholic circles. Many Catholic 
educators, led by Msgr. F. G. Hochwalt, executive secretary of NCEA, ex 
pressed shock and total disagreement with the point of view. 

In rebuttal Msgr. Casey stated that he did not suggest cutback or aban- 
donment merely for the sake of cutback and abandonment. Rather, he said. 
“in places where resources are limited, elementary schools have been pro- 
vided at the expense of high schools.” 


Schoo! and Parish Are One Family 

The controversy started by Msgr. Casey brings to our attention once again 
our frequently repeated goal of “every Catholic child in a Catholic school’ 
presumably from elementary schools through university. The realization o/ 
the goal and the practical difficulties in achieving it have been analyzed anc 
set forth on many occasions. The principal difficulty is, of course, limited 
resources. If it is not possible to supply resources for a total school system. 
a position which is far from being established, and if it is necessary to es- 
tablish priorities, it is surprising to find a pastor assigning a low priority to 
the elementary school. Even if we were to admit that the elementary school 
is less significant in the pattern of education today than is the high school 
which deals with the more difficult intellectual and moral problems of the 
adolescent, it is generally accepted that the Catholic parochial school is 
such an integral part of parish life that its discontinuation should be a last 
resort. Many contend that the parochial school which ties both children and 
parents to the parish is basic to parish cohesion in urban areas. 


We Support What We Want 

Catholic education is facing serious problems in our country. These prob- 
lems will be intensified if the Federal Government provides aid for the 
salaries of public school teachers and can find no way of giving assistance to 
privately supported institutions. With the shortage of Sisters, Brothers, and 
priests who contribute their salaries, and with the reliance on an increasing 
number of lay teachers for our schools who must be paid a living wage, funds 
appear to be inadequate to provide for a total program of Catholic education. 
The conclusion, however, should not be to cutback or to discontinue. The 
solution to the problem requires serious consideration by dioceses, parishes, 
religious communities, and the Catholic laity of the possibilities of providing 
for our total educational needs from the elementary school through the 
university. 

It is unfortunate that Catholics today appear to be less willing to support 
their Church and its institutions during this period in history than were 
their forefathers, many of whom were on a very low level on the economic 
ladder. Parents feel that the payment of nominal tuition (in some schools). 
nominal in terms of cost, satisfies their responsibility. Others whose children 
are educated feel that voluntary contributions of microscopic sums each 
Sunday and an occasional donation to a high school or college building fund 
discharges their obligation to Catholic education. 


Let’s Plan Our Strategy 

Before the abandonment of any part of our school system we should take 
a new look at the possibilities for support. To provide realistically for our 
schools is going to require co-operative planning and. action which have not 
yet been undertaken. It may require a level of sacrifice by Catholics which 
they have’not been calledupon to make.during thissgeneration. —W. H.C. 
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From the Editor’s Notebook: 


CEEB’s COMMISSION 
ON ENGLISH 


Last October the College Entrance 
Examination Board established a Com- 
mission on English whose purpose is to 
plan a program for the retraining of 
high school teachers of English. Harold 
C. Martin of Harvard University is 
chairman. 

During the past summer, sixty college 
aud high school teachers of English 
met under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion at Ann Arbor and planned a pro- 
gram for the summer of 1962. The 
group of sixty will form the faculty for 
teaching 900 high school teachers of 
English on twenty college campuses. 
These 900 teachers will be expected dur- 
ing the following year to put the “re- 
forms” into practice and extend their 
use. 


“THE RUTGERS” PLAN 


Public high schools in Detroit and in 
Chicago are experimenting this year 
with a new plan in teaching English. 
Four schools in Detroit and one in 
Chicago will try a plan which was de- 
veloped at Rutgers University in 1959. 
More effective utilization of teachers is 
the goal sought although it is expected 
that better student learning will take 
place. 

English fundamentals will be reviewed 
through the use of teaching machines, 
themes will be graded by laymen (not 
teachers), and intensive use will be 
made of a special collection of paper- 
backs provided for wide reading. 


PRELIMINARY ENROLLMENTS 


The enrollment on all levels of edu- 
cation this year will approach 50,000,- 
000. Preliminary estimates from the 
Office of Education indicate there will 
be 34,200,000 in elementary schools, 
10,800,000 in high schools, and 4,- 
300,000 in colleges for a total of 49,- 
300,000. 

Catholic elementary schools are ex- 
pected to reach 4,469,000 and high 
schools will reach 933,000. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the total enroll- 
ment in Catholic elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in 1950 just passed 
3.000,000. The continuous increase in 
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the numbers attending Catholic schools 
is one of the important trends in edu- 
cation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ALL? 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J. McDonald, 
rector of the Catholic University of 
America, in a recent address, referred 
“to the peculiar attitude that is prev- 
alent concerning scholarships in gen- 
eral.” 

“There was a time,” he said, “when 
people who could afford it believed in 
paying for their education. . . . This is 
not so today. Going to college has be- 
come so common that it is often for- 
gotten how expensive a business it is. 
Those who would not hesitate to pay, 
or take a loan for a new automobile or 
television, expect their children to get 
a college education free of charge.” 

“This,” Msgr. McDonald said, “is 
hard to understand in the face of the 
fact that the full fees in private colleges 
are equivalent to less than 40 per cent 
of the actual cost of his educaton.” And, 
of course, as Msgr. McDonald adds, 
“Those attending state universities re- 
ceive most of their education at the 
expense of the general taxpaying public.” 


Another significant fact brought out in 
the Monsignor’s address was that “there 
are those who refuse to accept [a Na- 
tional Defense Loan for tuition] be- 
cause they are unwilling to accept the 
burden of repaying the loan in the fu- 
ture. This, despite the fact that a 
college education, at lowest estimate, 
adds $100,000 to one’s lifetime earning 
capacity.” 

But Msgr. McDonald, who was speak- 
ing to the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae, asked for help to 
provide scholarships for Sisters, which, 
he said, “is not begging. It simply per- 
mits the donor to participate in the 
service that the Sisters later give so 
efficiently and conscientiously.” 


CREATIVITY 


A number of educators have recently 
turned their attention to the problem 
of developing creativity among students. 
How to develop creativity and how to 
eliminate obstacles to creativity are sub- 
jects of experimentation and research. 

The Carnegie Corporatio: of New 
York Quarterly for July is devoted ex- 
clusively to “Creativity.” It describes 
some of the research programs now in 
progress which attempt to answer ques- 
tions about the characteristics of the 
creative person, the creative process, 
the types of environment which foster 
creativity, and the support needed for 
creativity from other persons and from 
society. The results of the research will 
be watched with interest by all teachers. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 8-14, 1961 


Wi DON’T FORGET Fire Prevention 
Week. This year, it is being observed 
from October 8 to October 14. 

Fire Prevention Week is sponsored 
by: National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, 
Mass.; National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John St., New York 38, 
N. Y.; and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Any of the sponsoring organizations 
will be glad to send to principals of 
schools suggestions and literature re- 
garding fire safety. Your local fire de- 
partment will help you plan a fire- 
safety program and, very likely, will be 
glad to send a speaker to address your 
school assembly. 

Recently the National Fire Protection 
Association issued the new 1961 edition 


of its Building Exits Code. This book, 
which may be obtained for $1.50 from 
the Association, is concerned with safe- 
guarding life from fire and panic. It 
deals not only with exits but also with 
many related features such as fire drills, 
lighting of exits, etc. 

Fire insurance companies are active 
promoters of programs to reduce fire 
hazards. An excellent example of their 
efforts is Fire Prevention and Safety, 
a teaching manual for elementary 
schools which is distributed free to 
teachers by the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company Group, Hartford 15, Conn. 
This illustrated booklet outlines, in 
lesson form, a history of fire fighting in 
various parts of the world — especially 
in the United States — and lessons in 
fire safety for the seasons of the year. 











































































































































































































































































































































MAKING ae 

BACK IN APRIL our advertising man- 
ager had an idea. “Instead of having 
ordinary ads,” he said, “why don’t we 
try something different. Let’s have a 
chatty, humorous column that reads 
like editorial copy.”. . . So far, so good. 
The next problem was what to call the 
column. We toyed for a while with 
“Has Anybody Seen Gwendolyn?” 
which was the title Kodak used on one 
of its pieces in Scientific American. But 
Kodak might object. Through a devious 
train of reasoning this then suggested 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” 
But we finally settled for what you read 
at the top. ... Now to business. “Making 
the Grade” (the ones from one through 
eight, that is) can be a whole lot easier 
for all concerned if you use a sort of 
booster rocket for each pupil. We're 
thinking, of course, of the MESSEN- 
GERS. There, we knew all along that 
this would turn into an ad....Let’s 
suppose that you’re going to teach a 
weekly religion class to pupils not in 
Catholic school. (Don’t stop reading if 
this doesn’t apply; maybe your princi- 
pal simply hasn’t broken the news to 
you yet!) ... As Alan Shephard would 
say, the Confraternity MESSENGERS are 
“A.O.K.” for this purpose. YOUNG, 
JUNIOR, and Our LITTLE MESSENGER 
are all a self-contained, weekly religion 
course which not only explains the cate- 
chism, but also shows how Christian 
ideals can be practiced. YOUNG and 
JUNIOR both cover the Commandments 
this year, OuR LITTLE prepares pupils 
for First Communion. ... Now, some 
people argue the merits of different 
systems of teaching religion. That’s 
“A.O.K.”, too. But the essential points 
in any system are: (1) to interest the 
child; (2) to give him the conviction 
that religion is basic to his life; (3) to 
explain what it’s all about. These things 
the Confraternity MESSENGERS do ex- 
ceedingly well. Enough said? Good. 
Want sample copies and more informa- 
tion? Drop us a note and they’ll be on 
their way to you... . Incidentally, if 
you think of a better title for this col- 
umn, we'd like to hear it. Write: GEO. 
A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., Dept. 7, 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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The Crisis of Western Education 


By Christopher Dawson. Cloth, 246 pp., 
oo Sheed and Ward, New York 3, 

Christopher Dawson’s latest book has a 
threefold division: The History of Liberal 
Education in the West; The Situation of 
Christian Education in the Modern World; 
and Western Man and the Technological 
Order. The first five chapters give a brief 
but competent survey, beginning with the 
origin of the western tradition in educa- 
tion and continuing with an account of 
the movements and turning points in the 
age of the universities, humanism, science 
and technology, and nationalism. The sixth 
and seventh chapters deal first with the 
rise of the American educational tradition 
and then with “Catholic Education and 
Culture in America.” These chapters, writ- 
ten by an eminent English Catholic now 
residing in the United States, are of par- 
ticular interest and import to Americans. 

Mr. Dawson is hopeful for the future 
of Catholic education and culture in the 
United States. He is greatly impressed by 
the extraordinary growth of Catholic edu- 
cation, “a record of voluntary effort which 
I believe has no parallel elsewhere in the 
world.” He goes on to remark that “the 
creation of this massive educational sys- 
tem ... may have an even greater im- 





portance for the future,” because “as 
education reaches a certain point of de- 
velopment, it opens up new and wider 
cultural horizons.” He believes that for 
Catholics the cultural issue is the vital 
challenge, “for it is only by a communica- 
tion of culture and the meeting of minds — 
that it is possible to make Americans 
realize the true nature of Catholicism and 
the significance of Catholic values.” He 
looks especially to Catholic colleges and 
universities to take the lead in forwarding 

and achieving these aims. He warns us, 
pointedly and properly, that the cultural 
issue “is an infinitely more important issue 
than the questions of political influence, 

questions which have a certain journalis:ic 
appeal but which only touch the surface 

of Catholic life.” f 

In later chapters Mr. Dawson defines 
and expands his proposal, made on many 
other occasions, for the study of Christian 
culture in Catholic colleges. In order to | 
give this proposal a concrete appeal he | 
offers, in an appendix, several thorough | 
programs in Christian culture. It is main- | 
tained that these programs, prepared for — 
Mr. Dawson by Mr. John J. Malloy, 
could be adapted to provide: (1) a pro- 
gram of graduate study (which might be 
related to a graduate institute), (2) «an 
upper division field of concentration, (3) a 
lower division fulfillment of liberal educa- — 
tion requirements, (4) a program spanning 
the lower and upper divisions of college, 
and (5) an honors program. 

Mr. Dawson’s whole book furnishes a 
sound background for this concern for 
a Christian cultural program, and it dem- 
onstrates beyond cavil the necessity of 
such a program not only as a counterforce 
to the aggressive secularization of Ameri- 
can society but as an instrument for 
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Make your Liquid Duplicator 
a test scoring machine! 


LDP Answer Master 


Stanford Achievement Test 


Forms M and N 


the new approach to 
achievement testing 
for grades 3-9 


LDP Answer Masters overprint correct responses on 
Stanford LDP Answer Sheets. 


This convenient, economical approach— 


e increases speed and accuracy of hand scoring. 


e facilitates the use of Stanford Test results for instructional 


purposes. 


e furnishes a splendid worksheet for pupil and parent con- 


ferences. 


35 LDP Answer Sheets, LDP Answer Master Stencil, Supple- 
mentary Directions for Administering, Class Record. Price 
$1.30 per pkg. Acetate overlay keys—$.50 each. 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS BURLINGAME 
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val WITH THE ALL-NEW 


RIGHT FROM THE START, a demonstration shows 
you the many exclusive features of the all-new 
Galaxy... 

Only with Galaxy is sound head threading gone 
Jor good. Simply slide the film into a slot, and flip 
a lever. Film is positioned, sound loop is formed, 
and sound head is threaded—accurately, instantly, 
automatically ! 

Only Galaxy provides full fingertip control 
through the entire projection operation. Start, stop, 
lamp and still are all controlled by conveniently 
located, Color-Coded Push Buttons. Smooth, rapid 
rewind is accomplished without handling reels, reel 
arms or gearing. 

Only Galaxy gives you the advantage of a unique 
new high-intensity lamp. Through push button 
controls two-levels of illumination are provided— 
“Normal” and “Hi.” At “Normal,” equivalent to 
800 watts, lamp life is extended 10 times—to a 





rn 
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minimum of 150 hours! For long auditorium 
throws, to bring life to dense prints, or for projec- 
tion with a minimum of room darkening, the “Hi” 
setting delivers the equivalent of 1200 watts, a 
brilliance surpassed only by carbon arcs. This re- 
markable lamp with its Dichroic Reflector, makes 
the Galaxy cooler than any other projector. 

Add to all this the outstanding quality of a new 
sound system with an exclusive phototransistor for 
hiss-free sound pickup, plus a full 15-watt high- 
fidelity transformer-powered amplifier. And, for 
the first time, separate bass and treble controls give 
you full control of the acoustically designed speaker 
system, the richest music and most natural speech. 

No other projector offers any of these new fea- 
tures—and you get them all with Galaxy. Arrange 
with your Graflex 
AV dealer forse GQRAPRLEX 


demonstration. A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION => 





Rochester 3, New York. In Canada: Graflex of Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto1, Ontario 





announcing 


a new kind of typewriter... 











a new way to write! 


A full-size electric typewriter, the IBM SeLectric brings new econ- 
omy to modern teaching methods, offers a better way to teach! 
You’ve never seen a teaching typewriter like the IBM SeLectric 
before! & It has no typebars. & It has no moving paper carriage! 
@ It makes even beginning students more proficient! @ The 
secret? The precision-engineered single element pictured above. 


® No bigger than a golf ball, it does the work of a “‘basketful’”’ of 
typebars—and then some. Skimming across the paper just as 
your hand does when you write, it prints faster than the eye 


can see. # The IBM Setectric is loaded with features designed 
to help improve typing speed and technique. For example, a unique 
storage system actually remembers, when necessary, one char- 
acter while another is being printed, paces it out at a measured 
rate to level ‘‘typing flurries,” improve typing rhythm. ® And on 
top of all this, this newest addition to the IBM typewriter line 
even permits changing from one type style to another. = Why not 


arrange to have the moderately priced, remarkably IBM 
service-free IBM SELectric shown in your school soon. . 
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EDUCATION 


bringing American Catholics to an aware- 
ness of their vast cultural heritage. 

His optimistic appraisal of the future 
role which Catholic higher education (and 
secondary education as well) can play 
both in advancing Catholic culture and 
in influencing the culture of the American 
community as a whole is an _ eloquent 
appeal to our best efforts. It is the con- 
viction of this reviewer that Mr. Dawson’s 
program deserves thorough study and 
experimentation by Catholic educators in 
all parts of the United States. Changes 


and adaptations have been made in Catho- 
lic colleges since World War II that are 
far less constructive and Catholic than 
Mr. Dawson’s_ suggested innovation. 
Granted that his proposals will require 
some adjustments in the current status of 
college curriculums, these adjustments 
would seem to be fully warranted and 
relatively easy to effect. — Reverend Allan 
P. Farrell, SJ. 


Introduction to Education 


By Rev. John P. Leary, S.J. Cloth, 
176 pp., i on Press, Inc., New 
York 3, N. 

The reviewer r wishes that he could have 
read this book in the early days of his 
formation as an educator. In a crisp and 
direct style, Father Leary proposes a com- 


The Follett 
Social Studies 
Program 


for 


Catholic Schools 


For Grades THREE-FOUR-FIVE-SIX and SEVEN. 
A Complete Social Studies Series with 
supplementary materials, all created for 

Catholic Elementary Schools. 


For descriptive 
literature write: 


yee TEXT a, 


Catholic Education Department 


Pret yi 
Suz LZ 


“ATMousc sc? 


Follett Publishing Company 
1010 West Washington Blvd. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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mon-sense concept of education which he 
holds as a yardstick against today’s schools 
and their environment. 

The author’s examination of the history 
of education, its aims, and its place in 
our society leads to a critical analysis 
of the present state of elementary, secor- 
dary, and higher education. He examines 
modern pressures that tend to overbalance 
schools and returns to the final goals of 
education which he has so ably presented 
as the stabilizing influence.— Norbert 1. 
Riegert. 


Guides to Newer Educational Medic 


By Margaret J. Rufsvold and Carolyn 
Juss. Paper, 74 pp., $1.50. American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron S:. 
Chicago 11, Il. 

This practical, up-to-date publication js 
a guide to newer catalogs and lists of 
educational media, services of profession:| 
organizations, and professional journa!s 
which systematically provide information 
in the field. It is based upon the April, 
1960, report of the authors to the U. Ss 
Office of Education, and represents a 
project supported by an NDEA grani. 
However, this publication is brought up 
to date as of February, 1961, and the 
authors state that compilers or publishers 
of the catalogs and lists were asked to 
verify, correct, and bring up to date the 
data included in these annotations. Entries 
for which publishers’ verification were not 
received are so indicated. It appears that 
these qualified authors have exerted ex- 
treme precaution to assure reliability o/ 
all annotations. 

The term educational media, as used in 
this publication, includes materials which 
require special equipment or physical facili- 
ties in order to use them. Included are 
16mm. motion pictures, 35mm. filmstrips, 
2 by 2-in. and 3% by 4 in. slides, kine- 
scopes, educational television, radio pro- 
grams, and records. This last includes all 
types and speeds of recordings and tran- 
scriptions. To be included the catalog or 
list had to meet certain criteria: (1) pub- 
lished between 1950 and 1961; (2) be a 
separate and or evaluative publication, 
the major portions of which are devoted 
to providing information about the new 
media; (3) be available to anyone; and 
(4) its function should be to inform 
potential users concerning availability and 
educational utility of one or more of 
the newer media. 

The important information as to title, 
source, date, cost, scope, arrangement, and 
special features is stated concisely making 
this publication, Guides to Newer Educa- 
tional Media an extremely handy reference. 

The Appendix lists newer media catalogs 
and lists not generally available. A fairly 
complete index greatly facilitates ready 
use of this reference. This sort of com- 
pilation has been needed for some time, 
and this one is particularly designed to 
serve a long-felt need admirably. — Ella 
Callista Clark. 


Taxes for the Schools 


By Roger A. Freeman. Cloth, 479 pp., 
$5. The Institute for Social Science Re- 
search, Continental Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C., 1960. 

This careful study of the sources oi 
revenue for public schools, which is vol- 
ume two of Financing the Public Schools,’ 
and is based on a comprehensive know!- 
edge of the history of taxation on na- 


1Volume One, entitled School Needs in th: 
Decade Ahead, was published in 1958. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 
Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 

leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD .. . most widely used in handwriting... 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
girls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 
integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 


MANUSCRIPT. Grades 1 and 2. Mastery of basic strokes. Assembly into large 


printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first 
reading experiences. PALMER Manuscript formations and techniques - 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large, 

lightly ruled on strong, white, easy-write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure 
mastery. 2nd year workbook introduces smaller printing, 
more precise control . . . sound foundation for the flow- 
script cursive soon to come. The child arrives at the 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil 
workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied free. It details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures, includes many 
interesting tie-in illustrations for the printed practice phrases. 


SO EASY IF HE 
LEARNS THE 
RIGHT WAY 
EARLY! 


CURSIVE. Grades 1 through 8. A special transition book 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 
Sample workbooks, other materials, 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- 
cators active in handwriting, State 
grade levels. 


OCTOBER, 1961 


shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow-script. Moving 
quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations 
the child is supplied just enough to challenge, yet permit 
accomplishment. Year by year, through grade 8, each new 
workbook progresses .. . supplying teacher and pupil the 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious. 


/ 
A life-time personal communications asset is gained in a WEW: RITE-HOLD 
minimum. of curriculum time through. Palmer Method! Ball Point Pen 


NOW with REFILLS! Special 

ball point inserts with doubly re- 

fined ink. Instant, smooth writing 

and drying. Controlled viscosity. No: 
smearing, no leaking. Fine or medium 

point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 7” clean. 
glossy black, red, green, blue or yellow. Spe- 

cial tough plastic resists scuffs, cracks or chips 
for years of hard use! EXCLUSIVE finger-fitting 
double indentations promote holding correctly. 


LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28¢; Refills, ea. 1g¢ 
The A. N. PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


TT 
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Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, 
her teachers care. They know how 
important good handwriting will be in 
every aspect of Janie’s life, from ob- 
taining grades on written work which 
truly reflect her ability to securing 
and holding the position she wants in 
the world of adults. 





















































So Janie’s teachers make sure she 
uses good handwriting practices in all 
her written work. They insist on 
neatness, on legible letter forms, on 
proper spacing and alignment. They 
keep track of Janie’s personal prob- 
lems, month by month. They help 
her to analyze her own handwriting 
and provide her the guidance nec- 
essary to improve. 




































































WHY JANIE CAN WRITE 


Janie’s teachers know, too, that 
one handwriting system is not only 
the most widely adopted in America 
but, in its Catholic edition, the only 
one to incorporate Catholic teachings 
in its functional exercises. Therefore, 
Janie’s teachers use Noble’s Catholic 
School Writing Series. For complete 
information write to Dept. CE. 


We would also be glad to tell you 
about: geographies such as The 
World God Gave Us (grade 3); dic- 
tionaries like Picture Dictionary for 
Primary Grades; the How and Why 
Wonder Books of science for inter- 
mediate grades; and many other fine 
titles available in inexpensive paper 
editions (all those listed) or cloth. 








NOBLE and NOBLE 
67 Irving Place 













PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 10) 
EDUCATION 


tional, state, and local levels, was released 
at the close of the year 1960. Because of 
its detailed analysis of statistics pertaining 
to the various forms of taxation, the 
needs of the schools, and the gross na- 
tional income, it is surprising that it has 
not been quoted more frequently in dis- 
cussions of the present controversy over 
federal aid to schools. 

Mr. Freeman points out that, during 
the past 20 years, school enrollments grew 
43 per cent while school funds increased 
185 per cent (in price-adjusted dollars) 
and that between 1958 and 1970 enroll- 
ment will increase another 28 to 30 per 
cent while school outlays are likely ty 
double from $12 billion to $24 billion 
About half of the increase may com 
from economic growth, the other hali 
must be from an increased rate in taxes 

The report analyzes the property tax 
more thoroughly than any other tax be 
cause it has been the chief source oi 
school support and now supplies more 
than half of the public school income 
This historical record shows that, contrary 
to popular belief, the yield of property 
taxes has risen at a faster rate than that 
of income or sales taxes (or the national 
income) in times of economic prosperity 
And with the prospect of billions of dol- 
lars of increase in new private construc- 
tion in the 1960’s, continued rise in real- 
estate values, and in improvements in 
assessment, the author suggests that prop- 
erty tax can well remain the main source 
of school support. 

Mr. Freeman questions whether the fiscal 
capacity of the national government is 
superior to that of state and local govern- 
ments. Since World War II, federal rev- 
enues have increased 68 per cent while 
state and local revenues have increased 
255 per cent. In regard to federal sup- 
port of schools, he stresses the apparent 
danger of transfering control of local 
public education from the citizens of the 
state and community to the professional 
school administrators in exchange for a 
considerable or even token amount of 
support from federal taxation. 


Statistics on Special Education 


A UNESCO publication. Paper, 154 pp., 
$2. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., 1960. 

Analysis of statistics gathered from vari- 
ous countries of the world in both free 
and iron-curtain regions. 


Toward a Philosophy of Business 
Education 


Edited by Blaise J. Opulente, Ph.D 
Paper, 181 pp. St. John’s Universit: 
Press, Grand Central and Utopia Park 
ways, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

This is Vol 8 (1960) of Thought Pat- 
terns, a periodical published by St. John’s 
University. Articles discuss: the rise of 
the collegiate school of business; the es- 
sential attitudes of a successful manager: 
an integrated program for business edu- 
cation; liberal arts in a business curric- 
ulum; agenda of business schoo! research ; 
the responsibilities of a manager; and 
liberal education and executive leadership. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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The major kept a diary 


Major William Pierce, one of the delegates from Georgia to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, kept a diary in which he recorded his impressions of some 
of the leading figures among the delegates. Here, in part, is what he wrote of 
Roger Sherman of Connecticut: “Mr. Sherman exhibits the oddest-shaped 
character I ever remember to have met with. He is awkward, unmeaning, 
and unaccountably strange in his manner. But in his train of thinking there is 


something regular, deep, and comprehensive . . . he deserves infinite praise — 


no man has a better heart or a clearer head. . .” 


Major Pierce’s diary is only one of the many original sources quoted in 
Rise of the American Nation: John Carroll Edition, by Lewis Paul Todd and 
Merle Curti, with the assistance of John T. Farrell. This senior high school 
American history textbook provides — in the reading text, in the 125 “Special 
Features,” and in the “Living American Documents” sections — an exceptional 
number of opportunities for students to study the original wording of many 


of the most important documents in American history. 


If you want your students to do more reading in American history, rather than 
reading about American history, Rise of the American Nation is an excellent 


answer for the classroom. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD Catholic Department 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Burlingame 
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Nothing Else Like It! 


E-Z GRADER 


GIVES YOU UP TO 
50 HOURS FREE 
ee ee 


YES, with E-Z Grader you get 
fastest, accurate scores on 
all tests, quizzes and home- 
work with no tiring arithmetic 


* PROVEN IN SCHOOLROOMS only 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


* USED BY TEACHERS OF 
ALL GRADES, ALL SUBJECTS 


* SCORES ALL PAPERS OF 
6 TO 95 PROBLEMS 


Just set the a — aan 

slide once at the tota GUA 

number of problems... 9 Use Ez ee 
get each paper’s percent- & term. If ‘rader 1 full 
age score automatically. ee is the bj 
One glance and the paper return fore qvalue ever, 
is scored . .. no tedious ul’ refund. 
calculation, no errors, no 

disputes. Prove it to your- 

self .. . order today! 


Report Time Wonder! 
The E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


Quick as a wink, gives percentage average of 3 to 
17 papers. Your best friend at report card time! 


ORDER YOUR E-Z GRADER NOW... 
START SAVING TIME NEXT WEEK! 


The E-Z Grader Co., Dept. NEA 
28999 Gates Mills Bivd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush me, postpaid, 
E-Z Graders at $1.00, ___E-Z Average Finders at $1.00 


| enclose $___—- --  ._ [J cash check or M.O. 

















Name 
Address. 


City. Zone. State 
Ohio residents add 3% state sales tax. 
SAVE! 10% discount on orders of 10 or more. Pool your orders and SAVE! 
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Geographic 
Adventures 


Begin with 


At Home In Our Lcd 


A new book for grade 3 in the popular LANDS 
AND PEOPLES OF THE WORLD series. Books 
for grades 4-7, in 1961 editions, include latest 
census data and material on the newly inde- 
pendent nations. Workbooks and Annotated 
Teachers’ Editions available. 


Ginn desk maps and map slides are also avail- 
able to further the pupil’s ability to think geo- 
graphically. Write for more information. 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 
Chicago 6 Atlanta5 Dallas 1 Toronto 16 Palo Alto 


ANVGPTUCPPI Ser, - 
Oo 


Saint 
y OSEPH “Miuiuis wer al 


@ Full-Colored Illustrations 


CLOTH IMIT. DELUXE 
LEATHER LEATHER 


$3.75 |$7.00| $8.5 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


PAPER CLOTH LEATHER 


$1.35 |$9.75 | $4.50 


SAINT JOSEPH CHILDREN’S MISSAL 


® 100 Colored Illustrations. 
© Gospel Story for Sundays. 
© Ordinary Explained. 

© Simple Mass Prayers. 


Paper 75¢ 
Leatherette $1.25 
Celluloid $2.50 


WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 


a 
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EE. 
FREE COPY ~~ 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY. = 
SERVICE CATALOG = 


& BASIC LIST 


to teachers, WHAT IT IS 


principals, Catholic Library Service offers, to Catholic ele- 
librarians mentary schools, a professionally selected and 
eee completely processed basic library ready for im- 

send coupon below mediate use ... selected by top-ranking librarians, 
and processed according to both Catholic Library 

Association and American Library Association 

standards. Developed and operated by the Paulist 

Fathers in answer to an urgent need, it is geared 

for schools with limited space and modest budgets. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE IN YOUR SCHOOL! 


All books come to you completely processed: 

1. Complete sets of catalog cards for each book, 
with Dewey decimal and alphabetical classifi- 
cations. 

. Book pocket, with card inserted, fastened in 
each book. Card includes author, title, Dewey 
decimal and alphabetical classifications. 

3. Call number and classifications on spine: 

. Clear durable plastic jacket on every book. 

5. All books hard bound; library bindings are 
used whenever available from publishers. 


SEND _FOR FREE CATALOG AND BASIC LIST now! 


~PAULIST PRESS na National Catholic Reading Distributors 


Room 565, 180 Varick St., New York 14, N.Y. 
Yes, send me FREE COPY of CATHOLIC LIBRARY SERVICE Catalog 
and Basic List. | am a (_] teacher, (] librarian, () principal. 





Send coupon... you can have your 
library operating this fall! Catalog 
gives all details and instructions. 
Includes basic list of approx. 650 
essential first-purchase books (from 
60 publishers). 
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from Mentzer, Bush and Company 


Civics — The Christian Citizen 


by Quigley and Donovan 


for the upper grades 
with accompanying Testbooklet. 


Science — God’s World 


an 8 book series for the 
Catholic elementary school 
with accompanying Testbooklets. 


Biology — Inquiry into Life © °61 


by Taschdjian and Hubbert 


the newest text in the field 
written expressly for the Catholic high 
school. 


Problems and Opportunities in a Democracy 
© 61 
by the Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 


for senior year social studies. 


Correspondence invited by 


Mentzer, Bush and Company 


330 East Cermak Road 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


MAKE MUSIC MORE FUN 
FOR YOURSELF AND YOUR PUPILS 


Use WARP’S MUSIC REVIEW-WORKBOOKS to 
increase pupil interest and perceptiveness. Supplement- 
ing your other classroom material, these REVIEW- 
WORKBOOKS make music easier to understand for 
every pupil, make teaching more enjoyable and re- 
warding for you. 


Be sure to simplify your teaching and increase the 
learning in your music classes with these MUSIC 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS ... 


Book I — Music by Rote and by Note 
Book II — Music from Melody to Harmony 
Book III — Marching Down Music Lane 
Book IV — Our Heritage in Music 


Write for free descriptive catalogue or send orders for 
the books needed for your classes. Books are reason- 
ably priced; only 55¢ per copy in lots of 100 or more. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Minden, Nebraska 
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from Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


MODERN MATHEMATICS: 


Modern Elementary Algebra © ’61 
Nichols and Collins 


Contemporary Algebra and Trigonometry 
© 61 
Griswold, Keedy, and Schacht 


Story of America © ’61 
Harlow and Noyes 


Complete revision of a basic textbook for 
standard high school course in American 
History. 

Workbook and Tests available 


ESPANOL: Entender y Hablar © ’61 
LaGrone, McHenry and O’Connor 


First year program of a magnificent Spanish 
series in the modern oral-aural approach. 


Correspondence invited by 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Catholic 
Youth 


%* The magazine for boys and girls. 
%® For grades five through eight. 
%* An Advisory Staff of teachers. 
% 36 colorful pages. 
* Educating entertainment. 
* Entertaining education. 
% Ideal for supplementary classroom use. 


Single subscription — $2.00. 
Special bulk rates for schools. 


Write today for free sample copy and price list. 


CATHOLIC YOUTH 
Salvatorian Center 
Wisconsin 


A teacher aid the pupils love. 
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THRE NEW BEG 
READING LABORATORIES 
> For tHe 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


MULTILEVEL, INDIVIDUALIZED READING INSTRUCTION THAT PROVIDES 
FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN READING ABILITY 


@ A sequential developmental reading program for grades 
4,5 and 6 


@ Carefully scaled reading levels give students more practice, 
greater mastery of reading skills 


@ Covers range of reading levels found in all 
intermediate grades 


Now, three new SRA Reading Laboratories that meet 
the needs of grades 4, 5 and 6—whatever the reading abil- 
ity of the students in the school. Developed by Dr. Don H. 
Parker, the SRA Reading Labs IIa, IIb and IIc motivate 
each pupil to reach his own best reading level because 
each child can progress as fast and as far as his own learn- 
ing rate and capacity will take him. Each student admin- 
isters his own program—freeing the teacher for individual 
consultation. Stimulating reading selections on a wide 

variety of subjects are keyed to 4th, 5th and 6th grade interests. 


These three new SRA Reading SRA Reading Labs IIa, IIb, and IIc provide greater reading skills training and 
Labs catty contain: 144 different learning reinforcement, because students read materials that have been ranked, 
Power Builder Reading selections, in small gradations; on a continuum of difficulty from easy to hard. 

12 each at 12 reading levels; 144 
Power Builder exercises; 144 differ- 
ent Rate Builders, short timed arti- 
cles to build reading speed and con- Reading Lab IIa is a revised edition of the Elementary Lab, which may be 


centration; 10 Listening Skill Build- used until worn out; then it should be replaced with the new IIa. 
ers; 1 Student Record Book, in 


oe 
wNiier | Gane SPECIAL OFFER! Good until October 31st. 


10 Free Student Record Books with Each 
Reading Lab Purchased with this Coupon 

advanced 3rd grades or slower 5th 

grades. Reading difficulty levels are: Attach coupon to your purchase order .. . 


2, 2.3, 2.6, 3, 3.5, 4, 4.5, 5, 5.5, 6, 
6.5, 7. 


Send in your order today — and start your students on a new adventure in 
reading! 


For average 4th grades, 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., DEPT. 3-CB 
259 EAST ERIE ST., CHICAGO ll, ILLINOIS 


For average 5th grades, 
Please send the following SRA Reading Laboratories and materials: 
advanced 4th grades or slower 6th set(s . 
cS ce : ) Ha, No. 3M-1500 @ $49.50; set(s) IIb, No. 3M-2600 @ $49.50; 
Walaa at : ae eee set(s) Ie No. 3M-1900 @ $49.50 


7.5, 8. (Each Lab includes one copy of Student Record Book and Teacher’s Handbook) 


Additional* Student Record Books, @ 39¢ each Additional Teacher's Handbooks, @ $1.00 each: 
for 1-99 extra copies: 


copies for Lab 11a, No. 3M-1510 copies for Lab 11a, No. 3M-1520 
Fer. pniaatntcnt' 6th grades, copies for Lab 11b, No. 3M-2610 copies for Lab 11¢, No. 3M-1920 
advanced 5th grades or slower 7th a : as tab ae a aiie oo nos — = Leb aaa = 3M-2620 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: ememoer, you ge free Student Record Books with each Lab when ordering with this coupon. 
4, 4.3, 4.6, 5, 5.5, 6, 6.5, 7, 7.5, 8, 
8.5, 9. 


259 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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New as tomorrow— 
for today's classes 


HEATH SCIENCE SERIES, Grades 1-8 


HERMAN AND NINA SCHNEIDER 


The HEATH SCIENCE SERIES program is easy to present, 
activity-based, and designed in every way to meet the 
learning requirements of children. The HEATH SCIENCE 
SERIES turns questions into discoveries, curiosity into 
understanding, and doing into learning. 

Now available for classroom experiments: HEATH 
SCIENCE KITS with the equipment you need for experi- 
ments in each Heath Science text for Grades One through 
Six — 1959 and 1961 editions — at your fingertips. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


home office: BOSTON 16 


sales offices: ENGLEwoop, N. J., CHICAGO 16, SAN FRANCISCO 5, 
ATLANTA 3, DaLLas 1, LONDON, TORONTO 


ated NOW! 


with Continental Press 


Publications vesel, ee 


| NOW..149 ries enlarged |. 


for any LIQUID DUPLICATOR 4 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 to 48 pages 


Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


Write for your free catalog now — a catechism for 


be sure to state grade desired. 


4 a 
cae tet Confirmation 
coe : re BY REVEREND JOHN J. MorRIs 
Grede 3 


Grade 4 


A GREAT convenience. Inexpensive. 
Why not order your supply today? 


| = ! 
|THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. | 101099, 20c ea/1 109, 25cea, | SIA EBAY 
| _ ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA \ ; 

, , D. FARRELL Co. 4 orm omecreyonrnoues 


5941 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 51, Ill. 
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UNDERWOOD HAS ANSWERS TO MANY OF YOUR CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 


... TYPEWRITERS: The new TOUCH-MASTER FIVE manual typewriter combines rugged con- 
struction with exceptional lightness of touch and confidence-building ease of 
operation. The new SCRIPTOR meets school needs for a full-sized, full-featured elec- 
tric typewriter of good quality and dependability at moderate prices. The RAPHAEL 
Electric with easy-to-use variable letter spacing and polyethylene carbon ribbon, 
is ideal for administrative correspondence, bulletins and duplicating masters. 


... CALCULATORS: The DIVISUMMA 24 is a high-speed, high-capacity, 10-key desk calcula- 
tor with a remarkable memory feature and printed tape record of all operations. 


Extreme versatility and ease of operation make it well-suited to administrative 
office needs as well as classroom instruction. (A new 30-lesson Divisumma Office 
Practice Course is now available for classroom instruction.) Other Underwood- 
Olivetti calculators range from adding machines to alpha-numeric accounting 
machines. , 


... SUPPLIES: A full range of high-quality carbon papers and typewriter ribbons is 
available through Underwood Representatives. 


.. TEACHING AIDS: The Underwood Education Division offers a number of typing 
teaching aids, prepared under the supervision of George Hossfield, ten-time 
national speed-typing champion, and classroom-oriented editors. 


For full information, check and mail the coupon to Department A, Education 
Division, Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


underwood corporation - Department A, Education Division - One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send information on: 


1) Underwood Typewriters 1 Underwood Calculators 
1 Underwood Supplies CO Underwood Typing Teaching Aids 
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ANNOUNCING WITH PRIDE 


ST. JOHN’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


A SOUND FILM STRIP SERIES 
by the 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS 
of 
THE ST. JOHN’S CATECHISM 


A LIVING PRESENTATION 
OF THE WORD OF GOD 


combining 
The famous works of art 
from the Brooklyn Museum 
painted in the Holy Land 


by 


JAMES J. TISSOT 


with 
a rendering of The SACRED SCRIPTURES 


y 
A cast of outstanding actors 


The entire Life of Christ consists of 12 units. Each unit contains a 
filmstrip of 90 frames of art work in Eastman Color; a 20 minute 
dramatization recorded on a 12”, 3314 RPM unbreakable RCA record; 
and a complete lesson plan for more effective teaching. 


For information write: 

St. John’s University Brian Press 

Jamaica 32, New York 230 Broad Street 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Catholic 


VOL. 61, NO. 8 


Our Catholic parochial schools need 
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More Articulate Parents’ Clubs 


@ THE CATHOLIC CHURCH is 
known as —and by its nature must be 
—authoritarian. In matters of faith, 
morals, discipline, there is no “dem- 
ocracy.” The decree of the Church is 
issued and no minority opinion accom- 
panies it. Catholics so well recognize the 
need and the value of this authorita- 
tive voice, that acceptance of it comes 
as “second .nature.” Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult for Catholics to comprehend the 
democratic concept of Protestantism, 
where the view of the majority at a 
church convocation (laymen as well as 
clerics) decides all sorts of things; but 
yet where even this majority’s author- 
ity has no binding force on an individual 
who chooses to think some other way. 
Catholics may talk about the neighbor- 
ing Protestant church which “fired” its 
minister to replace him with a more 
likeable man, but they would never 
dream of imitating such an action 
themselves! 

Because of a recognition on the part 
of Catholics that the authority of the 
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on both the local and the national levels 


By Rev. Charles W. Paris* 


Church is but a manifestation of its 
divine commission, “what Father says 
goes.” And God richly rewards this filial 
submissiveness; but might we not 
wonder if, at times, authoritarianism 
does not extend a little beyond what 
pertains to the nature of the Church, 
beyond what is good, prudent, and to 
the parochial advantage? I have in 
mind one point — the parents’ voice in 
the conduct of the parochial school. Has 
falsely applied authoritarianism been 
used to gag a useful supplement to the 
educational role of the parish? Is there 
not a profitable angle to a Home and 
School or Parent-Teacher Association? 


Organize All Parents 

Lest the impression be given that all 
parochial schools battle or frown upon 
the PTA idea, let me hasten to say 
that such is not the case at all. In 
some places such organizations are ac- 
tively encouraged; in others their ab- 
sence is due to an _ understandable 
apathy toward having another parish 


organization. Yet, in some instances it 
must be admitted a real hostility exists 
to even the mention of forming such a 
group. I am in favor of a strong parents’ 
club, one whose primary role is truly 
school connected—by which I mean 
the academic aspect of the school as 
well as any other. 

Back in those days when parochial 
schools were hatching into existence the 
matters of the school were agreebly left 
to the teachers. But how this picture 
has changed! There is hardly- a child 
in grade school today whose parents are 
not high school graduates; there is 
more than a handful who see mother 
or dad—or both—sporting a college 
diploma. Yet a wall of separation re- 
mains as a holdover from former times. 
Is not parental interest in the education 
of their offspring, when proferred, some- 
times treated more like “meddling” 
than co-operative assistance? 


* Father Paris is the author of the newly re- 
leased book, The What and Why of Catholicism 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York). 
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implement Parental Obligations 

Down at the level of basic facts, to 
deprive parents of an opportunity to 
participate in the education of their 
children is to strike at the roots of a 
primary parental duty. The natural law 
makes parents responsible for the proper 
rearing of their children; canon law 
spells out the necessity that the educa- 
tional part of the rearing be done in an 
atmosphere which will inculcate, de- 
velop, and protect the Faith. To assist 
in the satisfaction of the obligation of 
these two laws, is the purpose for 
which the parochial school system ex- 
ists; but —and this is the core of the 
matter—the primary obligation re- 
mains with the parents. They can dele- 
gate the doing but not the responsi- 
bility that it be done. 

Certainly this point of parental re- 
sponsibility is stressed thoroughly 
enough in preaching to parents and in 
articles in the Catholic press when child 
care or parental duty is discussed; it 
is on the point of this inherent right 
and duty of parents toward their chil- 
dren that the Church hinges her case 
for the parochial school and defends 
this institution against those who would 
suppress it or discriminate against it. 
If it is expected that this prerogative 
of the parents be admitted and re- 
spected by others, it is only logical that 
it be recognized and respected in the 
parochial schools themselves. 

Almost as basic a fact as the natural 
and ecclesiastical prescriptions, is the 
title of ownership. Despite the shivers 
it gives some whose memory runs back 
to a history course on the evils of lay 
trusteeism in a segment of the Church 
in young America, the laity ultimately 
erect and sustain the parish plant. Legal 
title may not be in their hands nor in 
the possession of a committee or board 
of their choosing, but no one will deny 
the fact that the existence of a paro- 
chial school rests solely and totally on 
the monetary contributions of the pa- 
rishioners; it is made a matter binding 
in conscience by the precepts of the 
Church. It seems something of an in- 
justice to legislate an obligation to sup- 
port an institution while at the same 
time denying any right to the supporters 
to participate in the programs their con- 
tributions make possible. When the case 
is reduced to the hard brass tacks of 
economic survival, the parochial school 
belongs more to the parents than to the 
pastor or the Sisters who staff it; such 
a heavy obligation of responsibility 
should carry the compensatory consider- 
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ation of some semblance of mutual 
operative interest. 

Yet, if a nonessential and superau- 
thoritarianism is to be the prevelent 
attitude so that the parents of the chil- 
dren are allowed a role no greater than 
that of muted billpayers, the parents’ 
obligation to their children, the basic 
concepts of justice, and the ultimate 
efficiency of the schools all must suffer. 


Come and See the Record 

Perhaps two practical cases will help 
to illustrate the value to be had from 
active parents’ clubs. Every once in a 
while a headline hunter blasts away in 
a totally unconstructive criticism of the 
quality of the Catholic educational sys- 
tem; just as surely as the night-follows- 
day pattern, a contingent of Catholic 
writers respond to the charge with 
equally unsubstantiated defenses. While 
the truth of the matter (learned from 
a cold consideration of facts and sta- 
tistics) lies between the two extreme 
positions, so that the system is not 
totally worthless nor is it the apex of 
perfection, what does such a publicized 
conflict do to the parents of the children 
attending the parochial school? 

In an age of paradox, where educa- 
tional quality is stressed by every com- 
munication medium while the general 
quality of education seems to be sinking 
to lower levels, the parents of children in 
the Catholic schools are barraged on the 
one hand by propaganda from the public 
schools of their increasing excellence and 
on the other accusations from Catholic 
educators that Catholic schools are fall- 
ing behind. If because of such presenta- 
tions, the Catholic parents compare the 


opportunity given the parents of public 
school children to attend meetings of 
the public school faculties, ask questions 
of them, have the curriculum and the 
child’s progress discussed while on the 
other hand, they see themselves denied 
such avenues of verification because no 
parents’ organization exists and its ab- 
sence almost advertises a “no one is 
telling us how to run our school” atti- 
tude on the part of pastor or principal 
what conclusion will the Catholic par- 
ents reach? They will believe the worst 
because their reasoning will run like 
this: the public schools must be as good 
as their backers claim them to be, for 
they invite the parents to check for 
themselves; the parochial schools must 
be as bad as their critics contend they 
are, for we have no opportunity to get 
the facts. 

Too often parents take their exclu- 
sion from the counsels of the school to 
be an admission that something is being 
“covered-up.” Such a conclusion is not 
true, as all intimately associated with 
parochial schools realize; but whose 
fault is it if the erroneous opinion gains 
credence among those not of the “inner 
circle’? If the parochial system has 
nothing to hide, then why not come out 
in the open, sit down with the parents, 
and “look at the record”? Making avail- 
able the opportunity of removing sus- 
picions (even though many may choose 
not to avail themselves of it) will be a 
big step toward getting into parochial 
schools the many Catholic children now 
attending public schools, toward stop- 
ping the transfer of children from paro- 
chial schools to the public system, 
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toward silencing the many criticisms — 
so often petty and carping and based 
on ignorance rather than fact — which 
Catholic parents make regarding the 
parish school and its method of opera- 
tion. I am sure any parish priest or 
teaching Sister is only too aware of the 
existence of these three vices. 


Laymen as Articulate Citizens 

Now let’s consider an example of an- 
other sort. Federal Aid to Education and 
the participation of parochial schools in 
it was one of the foremost news items 
of the year. At this writing the issue 
ippears to be doomed at least until next 
year, although so long as Congress re- 
mains in session the passage of a federal 
iid bill remains a possibility. In this 
article, I am not concerned with the 
conservative aversion to federal aid nor 
the liberal propensity for it but simply 
the question of whether in any aid pro- 
gram parochial schools are to receive 
the same recognition as schools as the 
public schools receive. 

The brunt of the Catholic case both 
in the press and the Congressional hear- 
ings was carried by a few articulate 
bishops and through the official national 
voice of the episcopacy; from which, in 
an unfavorable context, the term “the 
Hierarchy” became the press symbol for 
the Catholic presentation. This was un- 
fortunate for it came upon memories in 
which the campaign oratory about the 
“pressure from the Hierarchy” to which 
a Catholic president would be subjected 
was still fresh. What was not mentioned 
— the silence on the point almost struck 
one as a planned strategy — was that 
the exact same Catholic stance would 
have been taken by the same people 
regardless of the religious affiliation of 
the President who proposed the aid bill. 
Nor did anyone seem to revert to or 
explain the fact that the bishops’ speak- 
ing out in this manner was entirely ap- 
propriate: they are both leaders of their 
coreligionists and citizens of a democ- 
racy. They had a right to be heard. 

But how much better and more ef- 
fective it might have been from many 
different angles if the case were pre- 
sented by the parents of the millions of 
Catholic school pupils! Imagine the im- 
pact of an organized campaign carried 
on by, perhaps, as many as three or four 
million voters! 


Voters Must Understand the Issues 
Had the Catholic case been planned 
a few years back (for certainly federal 
aid was not trotted out for the first time 
this year) with a strong parents’ club in 
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The Divine Condescension 


I see His strength in the mighty 
oak, 

His gentleness 
breeze; 

His power and majesty compressed 

In the controlling of the seas. 


in the passing 


I wonder how His dignity 

And peace and calm and glorious- 
ness, 

Can link with nature’s quietness 

To give us joy and happiness. 


Alas, His meekness, mildness too, 
His loving gentle way 

Is shown above His potency, 

In His chosen mask of clay. 


I wonder how a God so great 
Could leave His home to be 

A Child, a growing Boy, a Man 
To show His love for me. 


As though this were not quite 
enough, 

He longs to stay on earth. 

And through the Holy Eucharist 

He shows our souls their worth. 


Who is this One beneath this veil 

So round and white and thin? 

Tis God so wise, so strong, so 
just — 

Oh! open heart, and let Him in. 


By Sister Mary Grace, O.S.F. 


College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 


every parish, there would have been 
available on a “Minute Man” basis the 
personnel to register a positive effect. 
There could have been operative in 
every neighborhood an educational pro- 
gram as to why Catholic school pupils 
deserve equal treatment with those of 
other schools; the laity would have been 
leading the fight as citizens exercising 
their democratic privilege; the drive 
would have had that success which only 
organization can bring. 

But that is all in a dead past, you 
say? Rather, the issue stands now only 
at the beginning. Aid to education, if 
not enacted this year, will be considered 
again in the next meetings of the Con- 
gress; if the federal contributions are 
as generous as those proposed this year 
and if Catholic schools are again ex- 
cluded (and why should anyone expect 
otherwise?) the need will be to fight 
even harder if the parochial school sys- 
tem is not to perish. The need for now 
—this very fall—is to get a parents’ 
club interested and working in every 
parish school and to band these together 
into a unified, purposeful, national or- 
ganization. Such an organization can 
finance local newspaper advertisements 
which explain the Catholic position as 
it truly is (rather than as some re- 
porter’s or news agency’s prejudice 
might want it to appear) and it can 
develop the techniques to bring the 
necessary pressure to bear which will 


guarantee the right of the parochial 
school system to survive. The opposi- 
tion is powerful, organized, and articu- 
late; the challenge to it cannot be weak, 
individualistic, and silent. 

Do you feel I have lost the point? 
Only if you fail to recognize the tre- 
mendous possibilities of parents’ clubs 
as effective instruments of public in- 
struction and public relations as well as 
“in school” assistance. It could be dis- 
astrous to fail to see the logic of the 
role open to parents’ clubs in the aid 
to schools issue. 

The routine objections can and prob- 
ably will be raised against such organ- 
izations: the “meddling” in the work 
of the teachers, an intrusion upon the 
administrative role of the pastor, the 
lack of time on the part of the Sisters, 
the conflict between their Rule and 
evening meetings. But all these diffi- 
culties can be resolved by honest co- 
operation of all concerned. The schools 
exist for the children and the children 
are the responsibility first of their par- 
ents. Recognition of this basic fact will 
mean the utilization of the parents for 
the preservation and success of the 
schools as well as for an active sharing 
in the responsibility of their children’s 
education. In a word, every Catholic 
school needs a parochial PTA and the 
entire system requires these local units 
be organized into an effective national 
group. 





What a teacher can do to achieve 


Growth in Reading for Information 


M@ PRIMARY TEACHERS are 
charged with the important task of 
laying the foundation for a successful 
reading program—a program which 
will lead gradually to reading maturity. 
Hence we need a thoughtful, periodic 


evaluation of the reading program to’ 


insure a rich, balanced reading diet. As 
primary teachers, our vision may tend 
to become limited to the problems of 
basic word perception and getting the 
facts of the story; but let us remember 
the important facet of reading for in- 
formation, which is frequently neglected 
in the professional literature concerned 
with reading at the primary level. We 
must not forget that pupils in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades use reading 
as a study tool. 

No longer do we hold that, at the 
lower level, children learn to read, and 
only later do they read to learn. In the 
first place, this idea is against the very 
essence of reading which is bringing 
thought to the printed page. If there 
is no interpretation and application, 
there is no reading; then, how can we 
be said to be teaching a child to read 
when the informative and thought angle 
is neglected. Second, reading without 
securing information is against the very 
nature of the individual, especially the 
young child who is curious to find out, 
to learn, and to know. We cannot de- 
prive him of this right to learn, nor 
can we form a wrong concept of read- 
ing by having the child call words rather 
than gather and interpret facts. There- 
fore, the emphasis in primary reading, 
as in all reading, should be reading to 
learn. 


CONDITIONS FOR READING 
FOR INFORMATION 


Concentration 

However, this type of reading for 
knowledge does not just happen, rather, 
it is acquired through gradual develop- 
ment. For this development, certain 
conditions, which actually overlap, are 
necessary. Probably the foremost condi- 
tion is concentration. Since even adults 
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This article is based on an ad- 
dress to the 13th annual reading 
conference at Cardinal Stritch Col- 
lege, Oct. 8, 1960. 


complain of the difficulty in maintaining 
concentration, it would be well to begin 
early to develop this habit. To secure 
concentration, interest is necessary. We 
do know that interest is greater when 
the child feels success and can relate 
the new ideas to ideas already familiar 
to him. Gradually, however, the child 
must go beyond his little world to ac- 
quire completely new ideas, which in- 
volves self-control, cultivating a gradu- 
ally longer span of attention. Even 
before learning to read, concentration 
can be cultivated in the young child 
through the medium of listening. Other 
important factors are a good sense of 
values, and physical conditions, e.g., a 
quiet atmosphere and good lighting. 
Stress on purpose necessarily leads 
to thinking while reading, which is basic 
to all reading and especially to reading 
for information. Answering the ques- 
tion or problem posed before reading 
stimulates various types of thinking: 
“Ts this how your father and mother 
prepare for a vacation?” will encourage 
associative thinking: or “How will the 
cat get the milk?” provokes an infer- 
ential type of thinking. When the child 
really becomes absorbed in answering 
the problem he has posed, he has pur- 
pose; he has interest; and he concen- 
trates. In other words, thinking necessi- 
tates the other conditions for study 
reading and is the culmination of the 


conditions for any reading, but par- 
ticularly study type reading, which calls 
for more conscious effort than is re- 
quired in reading a story. Thinking 
makes reading an active process. The 
eye sees a word; the mind clicks to the 
idea represented by the word; and 
finally, a chain of thinking is set off. 


Language Power 

There is no better aid to this thinking 
act, so essential to good reading, than 
language. Language makes it possible to 
carry on the process of thinking because 
it supplies the concrete symbols for 
the ideas. Language is necessary for 
formulating the purpose, the actual re- 
volving of ideas during the reading, and 
the organization and summarizing of the 
ideas gathered. Just as it is difficult to 
do mathematics without number sym- 
bols of some kind, so it is difficult to 
think qualitatively without word sym- 
bols. 


Budgeting Time 

A second condition closely akin to 
concentration is budgeting time to over- 
come the natural tendency to dawdle. 
Deciding on the length of time it should 
take to do a certain assignment in work 
type reading and checking with a clock 
is helpful as children love to engage in 
such little competitive ideas as “Will 
I beat the hands of the clock?” game. 


Purpose 

Proceeding from these more external 
acts for attaining the conditions for in- 
formative or study type reading is 
purpose. For any reading or learning 
act there must be a goal or a purpose, 
establishing a definite reason or formu- 
lating questions to be answered through 
reading. Constant guidance on the part 
of the teacher will aid greatly in forming 
this habit which, according to Gray 
and Rogers, is an important factor in 
determining reading maturity of an 
individual.* 

Early, the child will learn that when 
the teacher is reading he should listen 

1William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, Maturity 


in Reading (Chicago:. University of Chicago Press, 
1956), pp. 90-98. 
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Early in the primary grades, children should learn to read for information. 


to find out answers to definite problems, 
e.g., the three foods the animal eats, 
or the three places Jim searched for his 
ball. Later, this practice of listening for 
definite purposes will be transferred 
through teacher direction to the reading 
act. This is being more and more em- 
phasized in the guidebooks for recent 
basal reader publications. 


NATURE OF INFORMATIVE 
READING 
Before considering reading for infor- 
mation and the readiness for this type 
of reading, there is the question of the 
skills which pertain to reading for in- 
formation. Dr. Spache has aptly sum- 
marized them under seven categories: 
1) Understanding and 
content 
2) Grasping the organization of con- 
tent 
Developing _ special 
concepts, and symbols 
Evaluating critically what has been 
read 
Collecting and collating materials 
Recalling and applying what is 
read 
Broadening interests, tastes, and 
experiences 
“Tt is apparent, however,” Spache con- 
tinues, “that no matter how essential 
these types of reading are, in the minds 
of reading experts, their acceptance by 
classroom teachers is not universal.”? 
This lack of attention to informa- 
tional reading is even more serious at 
the primary level. Instead, there is a 
tendency of overemphasis of the narra- 
tive type of material. In this story read- 
ing, the major stresses are on recalling 


interpreting 


vocabulary, 


George D. Spache, “Types and Purposes of 
Reading in Various Curriculum Fields,” The Read- 
ing Teacher, Vol. II, No. 3, Feb., 1958, p. 158. 
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the story, oral reading, and word study, 
all of which are important but they do 
not constitute the entire or the major 
part of the reading program. A very 
important aspect of reading is omitted 
when the informative type of reading is 
neglected. To give concrete suggestions 
and helps to primary teachers, Spache’s 
seven categories will be discussed from 
the aspect of their possibilities in the 
primary grades. 


Understanding and Interpreting 


In order to develop understanding 
and interpretation in the reading act, 
there is need for language facility and 
the necessary background of experi- 
ences. Too often, the child brings a very 
inadequate background to the printed 
work which handicaps real understand- 
ing. Unless the child understands the 
word “prepare” and associates it with 
experiences in the home and outdoors, 
there will be little more than verbalism 
when he reads, “The squirrel was pre- 
paring for winter.” Questions which 
bring out inherent meanings and spur 
the mind to further questions develop 
the active reader, e.g., when reading 
that a turtle goes underground in winter, 
problems of the source of food and air 
should come to the active learner. At no 
stage of development do children re- 
spond more wholeheartedly to bringing 
meaning and _ experiences to _ print 
through alert, active thinking than at the 
primary level. They need only the chal- 
lenge. For those yet unable to read, a 
similar approach can be used with pic- 
tures and in listening situations. 


Grasp Organization of Content 


Although there should always be em- 
phasis on interpretation, all readers, 


both beginning and more mature, must 
grasp the organization and get the facts 
in relation to each other. It is neces- 
sary’ to be able to relate the specific 
facts to the major facts. This may seem 
too complicated for young children, but 
even kindergarten and first grade chil- 
dren can do it. 

Beginning with movies and filmstrips, 
and later with books, the teacher can 
direct the child in. using headings to 
find the general idea and formulate 
questions, after which they find the 
specific answers. In learning about the 
turtle from the interesting and informa- 
tive book, What Is a Turtle?? children 
can scan the book with the teacher, 
noting the bold face type, and finally, 
converting it into the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How does a turtle look? 

. What can a turtle do? 
. What is the story of the baby tur- 
tles? 

4. What do turtles do in winter? 
When the preliminary problems have 
been formulated following a study of 
the sections of the book, the children 
are ready to read for the specific points 
of information, after which they will 
dictate to the teacher the points to be 
grouped under each heading. As the 
teacher records the specific details, these 
young children will see the format of 
the outline in a meaningful situation. 
They have found the details — they 
have been “idea detectives.” 

Additional suggestions for starting the 
child on the road to organizational read- 
ing are: 

1. Making a series of movie pictures 
to summarize the information found in 
a book or article. 

2. Organizing the information gained 
in a class in the form of an idea line, 
e.g., in studying about birds, they could 
summarize information under the fol- 
lowing headings: Kind of Bird, Some- 
thing They Do, Kind of Nest, What 
They Eat. The table of contents and pic- 
tures can be an aid in compiling infor- 
mation. Again, this idea can be used 
with kindergarten children utilizing pic- 
ture and listening media. 

3. Utilizing the special features of a 
book to study organization, e.g., the 
different page colors in Being Six* as 
an aid in noting the major points and 
then securing the information from the 
pictures to summarize under headings. 


‘William S. Gray (Reading Advisor), Being Six 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1957). 

3Darby, Gene, What Is a Turtle? (Chicago: 
Benefic Press, 1958). 
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4. Making booklets to understand the 
organization of books. 

In other words, organization at the 
primary level involves the identical 
skills and abilities used by the more 
mature reader in studying complicated 
books: setting purpose, scanning the 
book or the article, and using headings, 
format, or other clues to organization 
and for formulating questions before 
reading, and finally being the reading de- 
tective who hunts out ideas. 


Developing Special Vocabularies, 

Even though children are guided in 
reading for major and minor ideas, read- 
ing will be faulty unless adequate mean- 
ings and concepts are formed. This in- 
volves the use of pictures, discussions, 
and experiences. A special emphasis is 
given to this because many children 
have erroneous or vague ideas of words 
and their meanings. Especially impor- 
tant at the primary level is the gradual 
introduction in both oral communica- 
tion and in reading terms in science, 
health, numbers, and social studies so 
that the child can build his technical 
vocabulary. Children enjoy making their 
own dictionaries, using the picture dic- 
tionaries to aid them in learning mean- 
ings, building a card file of words, and 
making charts with illustrations of new 
words learned. They like, for example, 
to make a chart of various materials 
with descriptive adjectives as “velvety 
jacket.” At this level, there is a need 
for very concrete work with symbols as 
a child is literal by nature and finds 
symbols confusing unless they are well 
developed. 


Evaluating Critically What Is Read 

Of all the abilities mentioned by 
Spache, critical reading probably is the 
most mature skill mentioned. Despite 
this, the young child can do much by 
way of critical reading. At an early age, 
he begins to distinguish between fact 
and fiction in stories about animals and 
actual informative articles about ani- 
mals in his weekly newspaper or in the 
‘eaders and books he takes from the 
library. He can be led to experiment and 
verify statements made in a science 
reader. Not only science needs to be 
evaluated, but pictures often need real 
evaluation. Unless this is done, the child 
is apt to get erroneous ideas about the 
size of animals as he compares a zebra 
and cub in different pictures because 
they may be about the same size in the 
two pictures. 

A very interesting factor which is 
often omitted with young children is 
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knowing the author. Children become 
fascinated with the person who talks to 
them through the printed pages and the 
author can become vivid in the imagina- 
tion. They will become interested in 
simple stories of the author and how 
he traveled to learn the habits of the 
birds about which he writes. Meeting 
the author and becoming interested in 
the real live person who wrote the book 
is an excellent preparation for evaluat- 
ing the author’s readiness to write about 
a book later. 


Collecting and Collating Materials 


Children who learn to read purpose- 
fully soon find that they want more 
information. Next to the school, the 
library should become a familiar haunt 
for children. At first, this will be the 
school or classroom library; later, it will 
be the neighborhood library. Trips to 
the library and meeting the librarian 
are important to the child. Children 
love the array of shelves and the oppor- 
tunity to find books. Even first grade 
children can be taught to use the simple 
title card. They will also enjoy or- 
ganizing the library in their own class- 
rooms. Assignments as finding stories 
similar to the one in the reading lesson, 
or finding information about the snake 
brought to the classroom by one of the 
boys acquaint the children with libraries 
and the methods of finding books on the 
shelves. 

In addition to the general books in a 
library, there are other sources of in- 
formation which are fascinating to 
children. Among these are the diction- 
ary — both picture and regular diction- 
aries—the Children’s Almanac,5 and 
the school encyclopedias. It may be well 
to emphasize the need for primary 
children to have access to the newer 
encyclopedia sets in the library even 
though they cannot read them. They 
are able to find, however, the correct 
volume and get information through 
pictures and listening to the teacher 
read the passages. Again, the very best 
way to understand how to use these 
particular references is through making 
their own almanacs, dictionaries, and 
even a small class encyclopedia on the 
topics they studied during a six or eight 
week period. 

To use books successfully, children 
must receive guidance in using the table 
of contents and a simple index. The 
charts and maps in the books are 


‘Hammond's Illustrated Atlas for Young America 
(Maplewood, N. J.: C. S. Hammond and Com- 
pany, 1956). 


enigmas to children unless they are in- 
troduced gradually to them; e.g., maps 
may be approached gradually by making 
the block in which the school is situated 
on a large sheet of craft paper spread on 
the floor, or making a neighborhood 
map to show their homes in relation to 
the school, and following these steps by 
studying simple maps which are found 
in the recent books in social studies in 
the third grade. 

Only as the child is introduced to 
sources of knowledge can he be said to 
be ready to do reading study skill. 
which are expected of him as he enter: 
the higher grades and, is it not true 
that each level is a step toward the nexi 
level? 


Recalling and Applying What 
Is Read 


This is a very important aspect of 
study type reading because it is in- 
sufficient to understand as one reads; 
when a person studies, he really must 
retain what he learns. Early in school 
life, this should be a definite part of the 
work, and children should be taught to 
recall the facts discovered in reading or 
through listening and picture media. 
After organizing the facts about the tur- 
tle mentioned above, the child should 
test himself at the close of the class 
to determine how much he can recall, 
then check to see what was forgotten, 
and try again to recall all the impor- 
tant facts. He should then realize that 
he will be held responsible for this 
knowledge. 


Broadening Interests, Tastes, 
and Experiences 

Although children learn the many 
techniques of doing informative read- 
ing, little will have been accomplished 
toward real development IF the child 
has not developed a desire to read and 
a favorable attitude toward “finding 
out.” Therefore, at this stage of real 
curiosity, the child should be introduced 
in a happy manner to many books. 
Periods of individualized reading and 
browsing is the right of every child. In 
content fields, his interests must be 
aroused and his appetite stimulated so 
that he will read extensively and de- 
velop permanent interests. Another an- 
gle not mentioned is the reading of 
the weekly magazines available to chil- 
dren at the primary level. They are so 
much like the newspaper and magazine 
the adults read that he will love the 
format. He can learn to scan headings 
and then go back to read the topics of 
interest. 
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identify and understand slow learners . . . and 


Please don’t call them ‘Retarded’ 


gj THE BOY had difficulty doing sixth 
nd seventh grade work. Thoughtless 
measurement might easily have classi- 
ied him as retarded. After two sum- 
ners work with him, I came to the 
onclusion that his intellectual achieve- 
nents would never make him even an 
werage student. He couldn’t, however, 
xe called retarded in any sense of the 
vord. Slowness in doing school work 
was only a small part of his story. 

The boy’s father is in a business 
which calls for daily contact with the 
public and the youngster has proved 
himself a reliable assistant. I saw dur- 
ing my own work with him that he was 
trying his best to go as far in school 
as he possibly could. Due in no small 
measure to a happy home life, his social 
development, equal to that of any stu- 
dent in his school of average intelli- 
gence, should continue to prove satis- 
factory in every way. 


Slowness Not Mental Retardation 

In view of the fact that the presence 
of retardation is becoming increasingly 
evident as a part of the national scene, 
it is vital that teachers, administrators 
and school boards proceed cautiously 
in dealing with cases which may or may 
not be genuine retardation. As a class- 
room teacher, I have noted for sometime 
that there are great dangers inherent in 
indiscriminate decisions. Modern meas- 
urement is not anywhere nearly as ac- 
curate as its proponents think it is. 
Achievements tests are too often mis- 
used. The pace and content of the typi- 
cal school day leave too little time for 
the study of pupil progress. The result- 
ing mistakes in evaluation, in the case 
of slow learners, can cause the wrong 
children to be classified as mentally 
handicapped. 

Three American children in every 
hundred will never be normal. At the 
present time there are 1,600,000 men- 
tally retarded boys and girls of school 
age in the United States. Each year 
120,000 will be born in the same condi- 
tion. Sister Mary Theodore, O.S.F., of 
the St. Coletta School for Exceptional 
Children at Jefferson, Wis., points out 
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By Cropley Andrew Phillips 


Mundelein, Ill. 


that “vastly improved medical and nurs- 
ing care will increase the life expectancy 
of these handicapped children.” The re- 
mark is one of great importance. Her 
book The Challenge of the Retarded 
Child (Bruce, 1959) is an accurate 
analysis of the problem and prompts 
the suggestion which is the basic idea 
of this article. 


Mental Retardation Defined 

Sister Mary Theodore says that the 
terms idiot, imbecile, and moron are no 
longer in widespread use. In a definition 
of mental retardation, however, she 
states that its characteristics are inade- 
quate social adjustment, reduced learn- 
ing capacity, and a slow rate of matur- 
ation. Such terms are very general and 
should be used only by those who are 
fully qualified. 

It is wrong to think of mental re- 
tardation as a temporary delay in intel- 
lectual and social growth. Rather, it is 
something that exists throughout life 
and can be modified only by treatment 
and training. It is something entirely 
different from slowness, a point empha- 
sized by Sister Mary Theodore in her 
definite statement that the “shy, seem- 
ingly backward child should not be in- 
cluded among the mentally deficient.” 

Recently, I noticed that a retarded 
child of my acquaintance was writing 
on her arm. The action is disturbing, 
but in itself, is not an indication of 
retardation. I know a number of normal 
boys of junior high school age who 
make a practice of doing exactly the 
same thing. 

On one occasion a boy I tutored came 
to me very much discouraged with his 
progress in arithmetic and language. I 
talked to him about the need for believ- 
ing in himself, pointed out the good 
points in his papers, and assured him 
that he could succeed in whatever he 
would be asked to do in school. It was 
not beyond him to understand what I 
meant and I am certain that the talk 
did help him. I am sure, also, that in- 
discriminate remarks about his need for 
special education would have hurt him. 

Sister Mary Theodore tells about a 


young mother who came to the school 
at Jefferson for counsel because of in- 
quiries which her husband’s relatives 
were making into her family back- 
ground. They wanted to find a possible 
cause for the retardation of her child. 

“What can I do?” she cried. “That 
my child is sick forever is almost too 
much for me now. I cannot have them 
prying into my life.” 

Similar instances where neighbors will 
make careless remarks in front of their 
children regarding some slow child or 
even a retarded child, will be carried 
to school and soon all too often the 
slow, shy child will be hurt and the 
word “retarded” used against him. Qual- 
ified counsel must be placed in every 
school today, for more and more chil- 
dren are certain to be found who will 
need special education. 

“Children who are mildly retarded, 
those with an intelligence quotient above 
70, are sometimes able to adjust ina 
regular classroom when no other pro- 
vision is available. Parents will find this 
adjustment more possible when their 
child is well accepted in a group and 
when their teacher is understanding and 
resourceful in giving the needed help.” 

The above passage is from the chap- 
ter in The Challenge of the Retarded 
Child entitled “Cues from Differences.” 
At another point in the book, Sister 
Mary Theodore comments significantly 
that adjusting slow learning children to 
regular classrooms can be very difficult 
“in the large and crowded classrooms 
frequently found in the schools of 
today.” : 


Danger in Thoughtless Measurement 

The boy I mentioned earlier attends 
a school which is coping with this prob- 
lem. My individual work with him, ad- 
mittedly, would have been difficult, if 
not impossible, during the regular school 
year. Such work is necessary, however, 
because of the danger in thoughtless 
measurement. 

It is not entirely certain that ability 
grouping is the solution to the problem. 
Curriculum Development in the Ele- 
mentary School, by W. Ray Rucker, 
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Dean of the National College of Edu- 
cation (Harper, 1960) advances the idea 
that it “blocks the efforts of modern 
teachers trying to develop a democratic 
community in the classroom.” He cites 
one finding that “ability grouping is 
seldom satisfactory and favored by 
teachers who really want to be freed 
from the responsibility of adapting to 
individual differences.” Such grouping, 
carelessly applied, is one of the worst 
examples of thoughtless measurement. 

IQ tests tell only part of a pupil’s 
mental story and that as it stands at a 
particular time under a particular set 
of conditions. Aptitude tests help but 
the only real basis for a final decision 
about retardation can be found in ob- 
servation by the qualified observer over 
a long enough period of time. 

The experienced teacher can, in time 
learn to make use of the definition of 
mental retardation given by Sister Mary 
Theodore. She will be able to develop 
the learning capacity of the retarded 
\\. student to the highest possible degree; 


she will be able to help forward social 
adjustment and maturation. But this can 
be done only with help and supervision 
and after proper grounding in what is 
necessary to meet the challenge of the 


retarded child. 
Sister Mary 


come to dread the Christmas season 


each year. Her child cannot touch a 
toy because of fear on the part of rela- 


tives that he might break it. If he makes 


a noise during this time of noise and 


merriment, he is harshly told to be 
quiet. The boy is ten years old and only 
moderately retarded. “He can speak, 
take care of his personal needs, help in 
the home, go to school, and have fun 
when other children allow him to join 
the group. Unfortunately, this is not 
often and the boy’s mental confusion is, 
consequently, very great.” 

In contrast, I recall vividly the pride 
with which the boy I have used as an 
example brought my mother and me a 
present one summer morning. ‘A definite 


Facing the Future 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Lally, 
editor of The Pilot, addressed the col- 
lege and university department of the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion at the Atlantic City convention 
last spring. His topic was “Christian 
Higher Education Faces the Future.” 
Disclaiming the status of a professional 
educator, Msgr. Lally spoke “from the 
point of view of an outsider’; never- 
theless he gave some excellent advice to 
planners of Catholic education. 

By way_of introduction, Msgr. Lally 
mentioned the objective of certain pro- 
fessional scientists to make science the 
core of education. “A few moments 
reflection,” he said, “should convince 
any of us that there is only one thing 
that can be at the center of education 
and that is man himself.” The natural 
sciences will receive increased attention, 
in their proper degree because “they are 

. with us . . . and a part of our 
daily experience.” 

In view of the present threats of the 
influence of wealth and luxury, our 
monitor asked: “Do we have some re- 
sources available that we can call upon 
in this special human emergency?” And 
he asked whether ‘we can expect these 
new-found hours [of leisure] to be filled 
with creative activities.” Must “we es- 
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cape the slavery of labor only to find 
ourselves trapped in the numbing slavery 
of indolence?” Education should pre- 
pare us not only for work but also for 
leisure, and education must prepare 
young Catholics for active participation 
in civic responsibilities and for their 
proper place in the special fields of lay 
participation in Catholic life. 

Msgr. Lally suggested consideration 
of Christopher Dawson’s recommenda- 
tion of a study of the “whole historic 
process by which the Christian- Church 
molded our western civilization. The 
understanding of: this-process of Chris- 
tian history gives new meaning to all 
other existing institutions and makes it 
possible even for new forces like tech- 
nology to assume their appropriate 
places in the total human view.” 

Catholic college graduates often ex- 
perience a sense of religious frustration 
in being unable to assist in the aposto- 
late. “Somehow in the next few years,” 
said this noted editor, “we must design 
a new machinery of co-operation which 
will make it possible for. these immense 
reservoirs of ability to be tapped and to 
permit the lay Catholic to feel himself 
in a more intimate fashion than ever 
before a part of the work of the Church 
and the kingdom of God among » 


Theodore tells of a 
mother with a retarded child who has 


manifestation of self-respect marked his 
whole being as he handed me the car- 
ton. His smile, though shy, was definite 
and sincere. He seemed to be telling me 
in a way more powerful than the spoken 
word, “This is from the business in 
which I work with my father.” 

During seventeen years of teaching | 
have worked with many others like thi: 
boy. They are a group from which solic 
and successful citizens can come if th 
danger of thoughtless and surface meas- 
urement is removed. We must have spe- 
cial education but we should have it 
only for those who need it. 


Cautions for Teachers and Parents 


Establishment of a committee on 
measurement as a part of each school 
faculty would help tremendously if it 
worked with evidence of pupil progress 
similar to those which I have cited in 
connection with the boy I tutored. In 
last analysis, however, the solution must 
lie with the nation’s classroom teachers 
They must not be too quick to classify 
a pupil as retarded. They must never 
regard measurement as infallible. They 
must be willing to study pupils over a 
period of time before making decisions 
about their progress. It will be a very 
long time before parents come to under- 
stand fully the meaning of retardation. 
Schoolmates of possible retardees are 
sure to hear the word on many occa- 
sions and, with their limited understand- 
ings, associate’it only with the implica- 
tions of the expression, “he’s nuts!” 

If classroom teachers resort to the 
questionable technique of shaming possi- 
ble retardees before their classmates, 
the damage done can be very great. As 
an example, the retarded child is not 
the only one who has difficulty with 
buttons in the rush of first graders to 
get to their seats. If this child is called 
a baby because of this clumsiness before 
his classmates, it can be the cause of 
delaying muscular co-ordination for a 
dangerously long period of time. The 
child slow at learning about buttons 
could come under the eye of someone 
not qualified to judge and be called 
retarded. : 

I suggest that a minimum of three 
talks a year on retardation be given to 
every school faculty by someone hold- 
ing a position of responsibility in con- 
nection with the area’s special education 
program. They should not be technical; 
they should stress the importance of 
accurate observation of pupil progress 
and measurement based on concrete 
evidence. 


’ 
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Tips for. 


inning Teachers — 


By Sister Virginia Marie, S.C.L. 


Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth, Xavier, Kans. 


@ THE BEGINNING TEACHER walks into the classroom 
wii. many fears, perhaps the biggest of which concerns main- 
taiing the discipline necessary for the learning process to 
furction. She soon learns that the greatest aid to discipline is 
a vell-ordered classroom. The sooner the students learn that 
the teacher expects their co-operation, and that she intends 
to ave it, the sooner she can begin teaching. Below are twelve 
tips for achieving an orderly classroom. 


1. Insist that all students be in their places when the 
bell rings. 

2. Begin prayers at once, and see that students say 
them reverently. 


3. Begin class immediately. See that students have on 
their desks what they will need during the class period, 
so there is no initial waste of time. Writing on the black- 
board ‘Paper for Quiz,’’ “Workbook,” or “Text’’ before 
class begins is very helpful. Punish offenders by giving 
zeroes or retaining them after school to complete the 
work, If this policy is followed, offenders will soon be 
few or none. 

4. Do not tolerate borrowing in the classroom. A 
student without paper or pencil can make up work after 
school or take a zero. This is hard on the teacher, but 
violations will not continue if the rule is enforced. 

5. Have a definite seating arrangement in the class- 
room. If you are unacquainted with the students, an 
alphabetic arrangement is helpful in learning names 
quickly. However, merely changing places of troublesome 
students to another place in the room is a great aid to 
classroom control. 


6. Have a definite system for collecting and passing 


Textbooks are essential tools 


Second in Command 


By Raymond G. Quinn 


President, National Catholic Bookmen’s Association 


papers. Many teachers find that placing two boxes on 
the desk — one for Assignments Due, and one for As- 
signments To Be Returned — is effective for keeping 
order in the room. Papers can be turned in or returned 
as students enter the room for class. 


7. Give each student a policy sheet, including the 
following items: grading standards for this class; policy 
regarding missing asignments; requirements for make-up 
work; form for all work handed in. This tells students 
exactly what is expected of them, and no class time is 
used up in explanations. 


8. Keep the classroom as tidy as possible. Its appear- 


ance is important in student attitudes towards their work. 
If the room is tidy, they will keep it so. 


9. Always keep your word. Carry out any threats 
made; check work assigned; give tests promised. Students 
are quick (and eager) to see if you mean what you say. 


10. Make few threats or promises. It is always prudent 
to deliberate before making a rash threat or promise. 
Usually carrying it out is difficult, and an imprudent or 
ridiculous punishment has no effectiveness. 

11. Prohibit these two abuses in the classroom: a 
student who speaks without raising his hand, or speaks 
when not standing; and a student who walks around, 
or out of the room, without permission. Curtail permission 
for these privileges as much as possible. 

12. Take care of the first violator of classroom or 
school rules immediately. By making a big issue of the 
first offense, the teacher discourages further violations. 
Here the beginning teacher needs to show firmness, but 
without the use of sarcasm. 


tion who deride the textbook as the 
essence of antiquity, simply because 
they have lost contact with the class- 
room and’ its problems. They have 
brought upon themselves a deluge of 
criticism from their unfortunate’ stu- 
dents, who have been placed before 
equally unfortunate children, without 
the fundamentals they had a right to 
expect. 


B: TO MOVE a ship from Tokyo to 
Sin Francisco, from Johannesburg to 
Madrid or from Brazil to New York, 
that ship must have a captain of long 
experience, quick intelligence and the 
al ility to create an atmosphere of disci- 
pl ne through mutual respect. But even 
wth all these qualifications, such a 
captain would not think of leaving port 
without a course and the charts neces- 
sary to follow that course. 

It is much the same in education. In 
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order to move a child’s mind from ig- 
norance to knowledge, from inertia to 
stimulation or from hope to consum- 
mation, each classroom needs a teacher; 
a teacher who can lead her students 
through the waters of indoctrination 
to the port of understanding with intelli- 
gence, love, and the ability to elicit the 
respect of these students. But even this 
captain needs a course and chart — the 
syllabus and the textbook. 

There are a few professors of educa- 


Textbooks Indicate Progress 
However, it is not my purpose here 
to discuss hazy minorities, but rather to 
interest you in the background of-a 
tool you use- every day, and; being 
human, probably take for granted. For, 
far from being a product of antiquity, 
the modern, attractive textbook is a 
vital manifestation of the progress of 
education in our nation. In the same 
manner, the increasing number of texts 
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D. A. GALLAGHER 


Officials of the Bruce Publishing Company discuss plans to launch 
their new Christian Culture and Philosophy Series with Dr. Edward D. 
Simmons, associate professor of philosophy at Marquette University. His 
book, The Scientific Art of Logic, first in the series, was announced 
recently. With Simmons are Robert C. Bruce (left), editorial director, 
and Robert J. Quinn (right), textbook sales manager. Dr. Donald A. 
Gallagher of Villanova University (at right), general editor, states that 
the ambitious new series will provide student and teacher with texts 
that accurately present the basic themes of Western philosophy and 
which lead to a personal involvement in the philosophic quest for truth. 
Volumes on natural history, cosmology, ethics, metaphysics, philosophical 
history and philosophical psychology, written by American scholars, are 


projected. 


integrating Catholic philosophy is an 
indication of the growth of Catholic 
education in the United States. 

Today’s ubiquitous textbook did not 
make its presence felt in quite as many 
places during America’s infancy. During 
our first 150 years there were practically 
no textbooks of American authorship 
printed in this country. Most books 
used in the private schools of the pre- 
Revolution era were imported from 
England and even those printed here 
were reprints of these British products. 
The Revolution made it necessary for 
the young colonies to issue their own 
textbooks. Although these were com- 
piled almost completely from the long 
line of English primers, they were the 
beginning of the great American text- 
book industry. 

The first successful textbook in Amer- 
ica was The New England Primer. In 
New England and the neighboring colo- 
nies it could be found in virtually every 
home and most of the early settlers 
learned to read from its pages. It was 
the only textbook available for 80 years, 
when the Revolution brought about the 
changes indicated previously. The New 
England Primer had many imitators 
such as the New York Primer, The 
American Primer and even Ben Franklin 
entered the field with his Columbian 
Primer, These and others, along with the 
original, sold some two million copies 
during their century of popularity. 
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Initiative of Publishers 

The textbook published as we know 
it today, had its birth in 1836, with 
the publishing of the McGuffey Readers. 
The young publishing firm of Truman 
and Smith, in Cincinnati, thought it saw 
a market for a series of graded readers 
and engaged a noted educator, William 
H. McGuffey to compile the books. 
Note here that the author did not write 
the texts and then seek a publisher; 
rather, the publisher found a need in 
education and set in motion the means 
to supply it. This happy arrangement 
produced an almost incalculable influ- 
ence on American life, for, from 1836 
through 1920, 122 million copies of 
McGuffey’s seven readers were sold. 

These beginnings by a few men of 
vision set in motion the machinery that 
produced an industry whose sales to- 
taled $313,700,000 in 1959 with more 
then 100 publishers participating. Al- 
though this figure is imposing, it repre- 
sents a minute part of the total budget 
for education in the United States, 
usually about two per cent. 

For this small fragment of the total 
cost of education, our schools receive 
a product that is the result of years of 
thought, research, writing, editing, plan- 
ning, manufacturing, and distributing. 
For example, a series of readers can re- 
quire the work and attention of one 
hundred or more people for about five 


years and cost more than one million 
dollars before a copy is placed in the 
hands of a teacher. It is not difficult to 
see the risk involved in such a venture, 
Having produced a textbook or series 
of textbooks, the publisher must then 
disseminate this information through- 
out educational circles. This brings us 
to the man familiar to all teachers, the 
textbook representative, or bookman, as 
he is often called. This is the man who 
will discuss with you your educational 
needs and professional trends and mike 
available to you examination copies of 
the very latest materials to meet these 
needs and trends. How many other 
products for the classroom are so readily 
offered for the teacher’s inspection he- 
fore she decides on their adoption? 


Textbooks Label the School 


However, aside from the value of the 
text to the teacher and student and 
beyond our interest in the history of 
publishing, I believe that in today’s ad- 
vertising-dominated world, the textbook 
has become an instrument of public 
relations for the school. Since a very 
small percentage of the parents interest 
themselves in the PTA and other school 
activities, the only means they have to 
judge the schools their children attend, 
are the things these children bring home 
in their minds and in their hands. With 


the outstanding teaching staffs in our 


Catholic schools, there is little good will 
lost from what the children bring home 
in their minds. However, when the chil- 
dren carry home out-dated, unattrac- 
tive, and worn textbooks, the parents 
often will judge the school as being 
much the same. On the other hand, 
when the children bring new, attractive, 
and current textbooks into the home, 
the parents themselves examine them 
and thereby become partners with the 
teacher in the education of our youth. 

Today’s child is surrounded by new 
automobiles, new houses, complete tele- 
vision reports on men being sent into 
space, new magazines being brought into 
the home, and so forth. He will have 
little interest in any tool of education 
that is not just as fresh and new as 
each day has become to him. The class- 
room must now compete with the dis- 
tracting outside world for the mind of 
the child and needs the best possible 
aids to do so. 

It would be a fair judgment if each 
principal were to stand and watch the 
children being dismissed some afternoon, 
and ask, “Are the books they are carry- 
ing as up-to-date as the children them- 
selves?” 
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Is TV a Modern Pied Piper? 


By Bruce Varner 


g TWO men face each other on a 
deserted Western street. They go for 
their guns and in another moment one 
is lying stone dead in the street with 
blood trickling down his face. Yes, an- 
other night of crime and violence on 
television has begun while millions of 
American children are glued to their 
television sets. 

In 1949, the Southern California As- 
sociation for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision conducted a survey in the Los 
Angeles area. In one week they found 
on all television stations combined a 
total of 91 murders, 10 ‘thefts, 7 stage 
holdups, 4 burglaries, 3 kidnapings, and 
numerous cases of assault and battery. 
Has the situation changed since? 

It is true that today there are a few 
good programs on television planned and 
given strictly for children, but very few. 
Children are members of households 
and, when TV sets are on, they look 
at and listen to what adults do. 


Too much TV, good or bad morally,- 


is harmful to the health of children. It 
cuts into their period of physical exer- 
cise and shortens their hours of sleep. 
It fashions them into mere passive 
robots, with creativity and stimulation 
of thought kept to a minimum. 

Let us pass over these harmful effects 
of modern excessive TV viewing to our 
younger generation and come to the 
heart of the problem. Television is in- 
sidiously turning our children into crea- 
tures of moral callousness. How is this 
being done? 

First, by endless repetition children 
are learning to accept violence and kill- 
ings as a normal way of life. Second, by 
viewing mass murders daily they are 
learning detailed techniques that hun- 
dreds of juvenile delinquents are con- 
stantly using. Time after time they have 
told our authorities that~ they have 
learned their criminal ways from watch- 
ing TV programs. 

Men of stature have recognized the 
moral danger that is facing our children 
in their mass viewing of TV corrupt- 
ness, Chester Bowles, current under- 
secretary of State, recently said: “Char- 
acter cannot be built on trash!” 

It is indeed a cause of great national 
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concern when, as the United States and 
the Soviet Union are engaged in a bitter 
arms race, Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
of the Soviet Union boldly declares that 
our great-grandchildren will live under 
Communism, while at the same time 
declaring the folly of an all-out atomic 
war. How then does the Premier expect 
this to take place? We can only con- 
clude that he expects our country to 
rot from within! Excessive watching of 
violence and brutality on TV by ele- 
mentary school children may be a lead- 
ing contributing factor to this moral 
degeneration. 


Some Solutions 

What can a thinking adult do to 
remedy this situation? I believe there 
are four solutions to the problems. 
First, he or she can join such move- 
ments as the Listener Council to de- 
mand suitable programs when children 
are members of the viewing audience, 
that is, between the hours of 4 and 9 
in the evening. 


Second, parents can use restraint in 
their own viewing when children are 
present. Third, they can aim for a 
better understanding of the television 
industry and, in particular, such fields 
as advertising and management. 

Finally, parents and teachers can 
make their wishes known to broad- 
casting companies. Praise for good pro- 
grams is a constructive point and should 
not be overlooked. It is often far more 
effective than censure! 

Robert Browning, renowned English 
writer, composed a poem about the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. In it the Piper was 
mistreated by the townfolk of Hamelin 
and obtained revenge by charming the 
children of the city outside the gates by 
his music. 

Television is a modern-day Pied 
Piper. Neglected and allowed to con- 
tinue on its reckless way by an indiffer- 
ent populace, it is seeking to charm the 
hearts and minds of our children away 
from the path of moral righteousness. 

President Kennedy, in speech after 
speech, has called upon all United States 
citizens to face up to the challenge of 
the sixties. Truly one of the greatest 
challenges we as Americans must meet 
in the coming decade, I feel, is that 
afforded us by television on the ele- 
mentary school level. It is your chal- 
lenge, Mr. and Mrs. America, and itis 
mine. 





FUN FOR HALLOWEEN 


Franny Johnson, of the American Crayon Company’s art depart- 
ment, demonstrates the dramatic versatility of Prang color products 
in making unique characters from pumpkins and gourds. Since 
safety is a vital concern in classrooms, especially in the beginning 
grades, the knife and razor blade have been abandoned for 
crayon, paste, and poster paint. Pumpkin parties and “galleries 
of gourds” have become popular fall festivities in primary grades. 























































Y.C.S. Program Comes to the Grade: 


@ THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN STU- 
DENT movement has come home in the 
elementary schools. We who have been 
working in the student Lay Apostolate 
for many years and know the capacity 
of the grade. school child realize that 
the time is ripe to awaken each young 
apostle to his role in the redemptive 
work of the Church. Through the in- 
quiry method of examining the world 
of school and home in the light of the 
Gospel, the child’s convictions of right 
thinking and courageous action are 
strengthened. In the small group meet- 
ing he becomes articulate in discussing 
intelligently problems facing students 
of all ages. His own young world be- 
comes a challenge. He is capable of 
restoring it to Christ. He can become 
Christ to his student world. His im- 
agination is captured; His love inflamed. 
The vast stores of youthful generosity 
find an outlet. 


See, Judge, and Act 

The moral virtues have become the 
cornerstone of our leadership formation 
program. The Young Christian Student 
leader is grounded in justice, as well as 
love and humility. Then he approaches 
the responsibility of leadership, the 
reason for school and studies, home- 
work and sports, discipline and author- 
ity. Parties, TV, and other leisure time 
activities also come under the young 
leader’s scrutiny, and right attitudes 
are developed. Fortitude and temperance 
become a gage with justice to evaluate 
his environment and its secular influ- 
ences. The steps of SEE, JUDGE, and 
ACT are prudence in action — becoming 
a habit of correct reasoning. 

Is it any wonder that the grade 
school apostolate is flourishing in the 
schools that have embraced it? In the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco nearly 
100 parochial schools sent seventh and 
eighth grade leaders to the 4th annual 
YCS Study Day, held at Serra High 
School in San Mateo on November 18, 
1960 — 650 students, clad in a variety 
of brightly colored school uniforms, re- 
cited Mass together, received Holy 
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By Mrs. Madeleva C. Peyton 


YCS Adviser, Archdiocese of San Francisco 


Communion from the superintendent 
of Catholic schools, Rev. John Foudy, 
shared inquiries, actions, and projects 
in small group discussion, and heard the 
director of the Lay Apostolate, Rev. 
Joseph Munier, discuss the bad influ- 
ences facing the student world in his 
talk on “Social Pressures.”” They went 
back to their homes and schools know- 
ing a good deal more about leadership 
and “The Virtues Program” on which 
they will be working this year. 

Sister Maryanna is one of the very 
wonderful religious who has grasped the 
profound implications of the grade 
school apostolate. The work she is 


Y.C.S. in our Fourth Grade 


By Sister Maryanna, O.P. 


School of St. Peter Martyr, Pittsburg, Calif. 


WB There are two objections always 
raised when anyone suggests that the 
Young Christian Student movement, 
which has been so successful in the 
higher grades, be extended to the fourth 
grade: (1) Ten-year-olds are too young 
for such training, and (2) There just 
isn’t time. I would like to tell you our 
experience in proving both these argu- 
ments wrong. 

Time is a formidable opponent. I 
have 50 children in my classroom and 
the day’s program is fitted together 
like packed sardines. I haven’t any time 
for extras. But, seeing the impact of 
this movement for Christian leadership 
as it has been working with older chil- 
dren, I do not feel that we can neglect 
anything that will help to Christianize 
the new world they are building. There 
must be leaders in their adult ‘world. 
There are leaders in their own grade- 
school world — the children who always 
get a following no matter where they 


An early foundation for the Lay Apostolate 





doing with fourth grade youngster- at 
St. Peter Martyr’s is of great interest 
to all of us who are charting the course 
of grade school YCS. She feels as we 
do that the ten year old is capable of 
solving many of his own problem. if 
only given a chance. Also, he is old 
enough to know the mind of Christ and 
to see his problems in relation to it. 
We hope to use her young leaders in 
demonstration groups at our moderators’ 
meeting in the fall of 1961. Sister 
Maryanna’s article supports our own 
theories in regard to this problem and 
is a very fine expose of the younger 
children in action. 






lead. Leadership seems to be instinctive 
even among tiny children. So why 
shouldn’t it be trained? When you shift 
the emphasis to see the importance of 
guided leadership it is obvious that you 
do have time. So it becomes a question 
of fitting it into the schedule. 


A Matter of Organization 


Our meetings are held on Monday 
evenings after school, from 3:00 to 
3:30, in the school library. We had, first 
of all, to overcome the problem of 
transportation; most of our children 
come by bus. A car pool has remedied 
this. The mothers of the children. have 
been more than gracious about arrang- 
ing that all the children get home safely. 
In order to keep this method working, 
the leaders call their groups the ni:ht 
before and check to see that everyone 
has a ride. This relieves me and it a'so 
develops their sense of responsibility 

For the actual procedure of sett:ng 
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Sister Maryanna, O.P., meets with a grade school Y.C.S. group. 


up the group I followed the excellent 
Manual for Grade School Apostles by 
Mrs. Madeleva Peyton.t Also we are 
fortunate enough to live near enough to 
this dynamic woman to have her per- 
sonal suggestions and encouragement. 
It was her suggeestion, for instance, 
that we have a girls’ group and a boys’ 
group, as one group might go faster 
than the other and they would feel freer 
by themselves. 

The leaders of the discussions were 
chosen because of their ability to see 
the problem and judge regarding its 
common-sense solution. I have chosen 
four leaders on this basis, and I find 
that if they have good common sense 
and are able to say what they think in 
a way that does not irritate the other 
students, then their thinking can be 
Christianized. They can be shown the 
logic of being more Christlike in order 
to help other people towards God. They 
like the idea of influencing other peo- 
ple by their words and actions, which is 
the way they understand leadership. 
They really become dedicated to this 
idea when it is presented to them in a 
way that is concrete for them. 

With the initial group there were five 
boys and five girls. I selected the chil- 
dren and privately invited them to the 
meeting. They were enthusiastic about 
being taken. Three of the seventh and 
eighth grade boys who had attended the 
YCS study day in San Francisco gave 


1The Manual for Grade School Apostles may be 
obtained for $1.50 from Catholic Action Office, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Mrs. Peyton is the chairman of the Elementary 
YCS Advisory Committee in the Archdiocese. of 
San Francisco. 
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a panel discussion for them and intro- 
duced them to the program. During the 
first meetings, when I presided and 
guided the discussion, I was on the 
alert for potential leaders. They are not 
hard to find. 


Train the Leaders 

I first trained a girl leader, a young- 
ster with a keen mind and a clear way 
of expressing herself. I had her read the 
Gospel selection (following the outline 
in Grade School Apostles) and ask ques- 
tions about it. When necessary I re- 
worded the questions and asked them 
in a different way. For example, the 
Gospel discussion on humility centered 
around the text in which Christ tells 
the Apostles that the greatest of them 
must be the servants of the least. I 
asked them what He meant by saying 
that the greatest must be the servant 
of the least. They didn’t know, so I 
explained to them that Christ was telling 
the Apostles that to be really great in 
the things that really count, you had to 
serve your neighbor by helping him in 
any way you could. I explained that to 
be a good influence on people it is not 
enough to obey God’s commandments 
yourself, you have to help your neigh- 
bor to get to heaven as well. To serve 
others means that you must be humble; 
what was humility? The children were 
quite taken with the discussion on 
humility. They had read in their re- 
ligion books about the Pharisee and the 
Publican praying in the temple. The 
other part of the discussion on humility 
was on the attitude of the humble per- 
son, who doesn’t try ‘to set himself 


above others. They could see why God 
was pleased with the humble man, be- 
cause they knew how mad it made 
them when one person always insisted 
on being the quarterback or the captain 
of the team. At the age of ten these 
things are vivid. 

After two meetings with the girl 
leader, I asked the children to give me 
the names of five more boys and girls 
to invite to meetings: They were to be 
chosen on the basis of “Will they talk 
out and say what they think?” (I must 
admit, they did a good job of choosing; 
nothing, apparently, gets past these 
bright-eyed young citizens!) The list 
of girls’ names was given to the girl 
leader and the boys’ list to the boy 
leader. The leaders were responsible for 
telephoning their list on the day before 
the meeting, to invite them and to check 
on the transportation. 


Groups Learn to Think 

Here we divided the groups. I read 
the Gospel selection for the day and led 
a five-minute discussion, then the boys 
took a table in one corner of the. li- 
brary and the girls another. I went be- 
tween the two groups, helping them out 
when they needed it. The leaders were 
given freedom to sit or stand as they 
chose. They decided it would be better 
to sit, so that they would be more one 
with the group. In the same manner, 
they decided it would be better to have 
the meetings in the library rather than 
the classroom (because it was “less like 
school”). The children were at first a 
little uncertain about procedure, and did 
not seem to know how to take this in- 
formal session with their teacher. I ex- 
plained that here I was just one of their 
friends and that they were dispensed 
from the formality of standing up to 
recite. They got the idea quickly, and 
liked it. 

Now, I usually leave the meeting for 
a little while and let them go ahead on 
their own. The discussion leaders, es- 
pecially under such circumstances, take 
great pride in what the members of 
the group contribute to the discus- 
sion, and will often come around and 
tell me, with the pride of a beaming 
mother over an accomplished child, 
what this one or that one said and how 
wise it was. 

At the beginning of this experiment, 
I was spending about a half hour‘after 
school, one day a week, preparing the 
leaders. The actual meeting took about 
45 minutes at the beginning; we have 
cut it down now to where we want it, 
a half hour. 
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By now, the leaven of this little group 
is beginning to be felt in the classroom, 
even though there is no classroom dis- 
cussion of it. One of my lads was a 
leader, but not always a constructive 
one. He is now one of the best discus- 
sion leaders, and all his talents are de- 
voted to influencing others for the good 
—a lovely change. In fact, there has 
been a change in all the children which 
is little short of miraculous. They have 
a sense of responsibility toward other 
children, and a thoughtful determina- 
tion to give good example to classmates, 
playmates, and families. It has made 
them aware that there are problems in 
their environment and those proverbial 
fourth-grade eager beavers want to do 
something about them. 

Let me admit that I never really 
thought fourth graders could be taught 
to think about their problems and solve 
them so well. Nor would I have be- 
lieved they would become so dedicated 
in trying to influence others. One of 
the children thinks of all the problems 
in terms of how friendships can in- 
fluence people. Another thinks in terms 
of what effect this will have on us “when 
we get big.” Still another speaks of 
“having the courage to do what you 
know you should do, no matter what 
you see anybody else do.” What one 
child has to say is of real interest to 


the others, and it has more influence 
on them than something said by a mod- 
erator. They speak each others’ lan- 
guage. 

I would like to have a tape record- 
ing of one of their discussions. Here, at 
least is the gist of their last week’s 
meeting when the topic was “cliques.” 
I had already run through the material 
with the two leaders; we read Mrs. 
Peyton’s discussion of the topic in 
Grade School Apostles and, after the 
discussion, I typed out a list of ques- 
tions suggested by the two leaders and 
by myself, to be used as a guide. After 
the Gospel selection the groups split up 
and the leaders began by defining the 
word “clique” since that was a new term 
for an old trouble. I stayed with the 
girls’ group for a few minutes, but they 
were a little strained, so I left the room. 
When I returned, they were hard at it, 
but they were still unable to get hold 
of the problem. “How would you feel,” 
I said, “if some girls left you out of 
their games and wouldn’t play with 
you?” 

“T wouldn’t like it.” “My feelings 
would be hurt.” “I wouldn’t like them 
very well.” “It would be against charity, 
because you are supposed to love every- 
body and not treat them like that.” With 
people voicing such opinions, I turned 
the meeting over to the leader and left 


them. I went over to the boys and found 
they were stuck also. “What kind of 
person would you become if you went 
around leaving other people out and 
making them feel you didn’t like them?” 
I asked them. “They would be proud,” 
said one. “They would be acting as if 
they were better than other people.” An- 
other boy said “I think they would be 
very selfish to do that because they 
wouldn’t be thinking about the other 
person at all and would just be making 
them feel badly for no reason.” 


Parents Co-operate 

Our parents have been most en- 
thusiastic about the whole program. I 
think that the mother of the child who 
stopped to see me after the “Charity 
in the home” meeting to ask “Say, Sis- 
ter, is it O.K. if we let our family in 
on this Charity in the Home?” must 
have had a happy surprise. I, for my 
part rejoice in the feeling of the YCS 
children actively supporting authority 
in the classroom; they seem able to 
look at things objectively. And it can 
mean only a healthy sign for the future 
if these children follow up the exhorta- 
tion which I heard coming from the 
boys’ corner of the library during a dis- 
cussion period; “Come on, you guys — 
THINK!” 


The Sense Behind Nonsense 


By Sister Marilyn, O.S.F. 


Our Lady of Victory School, Cincinnati 38, Ohio 


@ THE MISCHIEVOUS looking 
brownies and elves that peep out laugh- 
ingly from behind the posters or lists 
of words in the primary classroom may 
look as though they are thoroughly en- 
joying themselves, but they are per- 
forming a strict duty. The butterfly 
fairies that touch a word with their 
magic wand to change him to ham and 
come to came, may give one the im- 
pression it is all a lark, but they, too, 
are in the fairy workhouse. All are con- 
spiring, under the leadership of the 
teacher, to make independent, recrea- 
tional, comprehending, creative readers 


of her pupils, and someday saints in 
heaven. 

This article is written on the premise 
that not by one method alone does man 
read, but rather by a combination of 
phonics, sight words, thought questions 
and discussions, original activity, and 
nonsense. No one would debate the 
value of, or the necessity for phonics, 
sight method, testing the child’s com- 
prehension, interpretation, and applica- 
tion of the lesson. But how do the last 
two ingredients blend into the recipe for 
making th. ough readers and, yes, saints 
of our stuucats? Is there some positive, 
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some permanent good resulting from the 
crude original drawings, the clay model- 
ing, the dramatizations, the nonsense 
poems and stories of the primary grade 
child? Is there sense behind the non- 
sense so prevalent at this stage of the 
child’s education? 

Basically, the child comes to school 
tc learn. Learning is the result of work. 
Work: is to the child’s mental life what 
meat is to his physical life. But we do 
not feed children on meat alone. They 
also need seasoned vegetables, a light 
salad, a nourishing drink, a refreshing 
dessert if they are to receive a balanced 
diet. So work in the classroom must be 
accompanied by creativity and nonsense, 
if the child is to receive a balanced edu- 
cation. Both these ingredients — original 
activity and nonsense — have to do with 
the imagination. Let us look at this 
faculty a moment. 


Develop Creative Imagination 


What is it? Any dictionary will tell 
you it is the power to make mental pic- 
tures: the power to put together bits 
of experience and to create images dif- 
ferent from anything actually experi- 
enced with the senses. We do not speak 
here of passive imagination by which 
the person loses contact altogether with 
reality, lives constantly in imaginary 
day dreams as a form of escape from 
reality. We are concerned with creative 
imagination which projects ideas and ex- 
periences into the future in a form 
which the thinker wishes them to have. 
Creative imagination results in works of 
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art and invention. We might say that 
imagination rounded the dome of St. 
Peter’s. The great literary works, the 
beautiful arias of the composers, the 
modern time-saving and labor-saving 
devices are all products of this power 
of the mind. 

To practice the social virtues, the 
imagination is needed. One cannot feel 
for someone else, nor put himself in 
another’s place without using it. One 
needs the help of the imagination to 
meditate. The connection may seem ab- 
surd, but the silly make-believe poetry, 
the fairy tales, the dramatizations, and 
“what nots” in the primary grades will 
help the child to think of the infinite 
power of God —to picture in his mind 
God standing on the threshold of time, 
and tossing those immense planets, those 
other worlds into their orbits as though 
He were tossing a handful of popcorn 
into the air. No, it is not exactly a true 
picture. God is pure spirit. He has no 
hands. But it conveys a truth: the truth 
of His power. Or again, because that 
little imagination has been lubricated 
by this primary nonsense to get the 
motor into running order, or shall we 
say the coals have been shuffled to get 
the flames to mount, little minds can 
picture God hanging those immeasur- 
able stars on nothing, and wishing them 
to hang there on nothing for centuries 
twinkling serenely, almost merrily at us. 
Some practical theologian may argue 
about the validity of this mental pic- 
ture also, but it, too, conveys the truth 
of His goodness which consoles and 
cheers us on our way to Him. 

Ah, and here we find ourselves already 
at the peaks of meditation. But this 
article is written on another premise: 
not by theory alone does man learn, but 
by experience. Let us, therefore, discuss 
a few techniques tried by teachers on 
normal primary pupils. A teacher must 
know that the important issue is not 
that her pupils have extraordinary IQ’s, 
but that they are doing the work they 
are capable of doing with the intelli- 
gence they have; that they are making 
progress. 

Doctor Catherine Morris Cox, who 
made a study of IQ’s at Stanford Uni- 
versity, discovered that most of the 
geniuses examined did not have particu- 
larly remarkable IQ’s.1 They had an 
immense capacity for original activity, 
invention, and discovery. Practically 
every normal child has this same ca- 
pacity. It is the raw material from 

\‘What Makes a Genius?” Heilbroner, Robert 


Louis, Readers’. Digest, Vol. 71, Nov., 1957, pp. 
69-73. 


which the teacher develops good readers 
and great saints, by supplying the pupils 
with opportunities to express their in- 
nate originality. 

When does the teacher begin to work 
with the child’s imagination? 


Il. Readiness 


At the beginning, in the readiness 
period — that portion of time given to 
foundation work in auditory and visual 
discrimination, in motor control, in 
memory work, and in language interpre- 
tation — it is important that the child 
becomes acquainted with make-believe 
people and things at this early phase 
of his formal education since few, in 
this atomic age, are familiar with the 
nursery rhymes upon entering school. 
Stories and poems are read to them and 
encouraged from them by the teacher. 
In poems the rhyme is heard, the 
rhythm or meter is felt. In both, poems 
and stories, the mental pictures are seen 
and discussed. Some poems and stories 
lend themselves to more than the above 
mental activities. 


ll. Phonics 


Of all the word-attack skills taught 
to the first grader, that of phonetic 
analysis presents the first sizable prob- 
lem. Each letter and its sound or sounds 
must become as familiar to the begin- 
ning reader as the face of his mother, 
but it cannot always be mere letters and 
sounds. They are not interesting. Where 
there is no interest, there is no effort. 
Where there is no effort there is no true 
learning. Why is phonics in itself not 


“Nonsense” helps teach phonetics. 
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interesting to most children? Because it 
is mechanical and unlovable. Take the 
word pet, for instance. A pet to a child 
is soft, playful, delightful, but he finds 
nothing cuddly in an initial consonant 
p, a medial vowel e, or a final consonant 
t. The daily review of sounds previously 
taught can become very monotonous. It 
is up to the teacher to bring this daily 
necessary review to life by applying a 
bit of original activity and nonsense to 
whatever phonetic program is hers. It 
makes all the difference in the world 
when a child is allowed to empty the 
pockets of a big friendly cowboy, and 
announce to the class the loot he has 
garnered. One day Cowboy Bill’s pock- 
ets may be full of A B C’s for anyone 
who can read and sound them. The 
next day, he may want them to give a 
word that begins with the letter pulled 
from his pockets. Another time, he may 
have pictures of all kinds, from a dainty 
apron which begins with a long a to a 
coiled snake which begins with an s. 


A Classroom ‘“Pet’’ 

A classroom pet proves helpful at this 
early stage, whether he be a cardboard 
dog who eats alphabet bones, a flannel 
rabbit who eats alphabet carrots, or a 
paper monkey who eats alphabet pea- 
nuts or bananas. The child will be happy 
to feed him after proving to the class 
that he knows what he is feeding his 
pet. Reading and sounding alphabet 
cards in order to make a base hit and, 
eventually, a score for his team, is alto- 
gether different from merely reading and 
sounding alphabet cards. The treasure 
chest, although it be only an empty 
sbee or chalk box containing cheap 
little treasures, can change a wearisome 
review of long and short vowels into 
an exciting treasure hunt. A child is 
called to pull a treasure out of the box. 
It becomes his if he can tell the class 
what vowel he hears in the object. “In 
picture I hear a short i.” The holy 
picture is his. He walks triumphantly 
back to his desk. “A rosary,” announces 
a girl in surprise. “Rosary,” she repeats 
thoughtfully. “In rosary I hear a long o. 
Thank you, Sister.” “Sucker,” announces 
the next child. “In sucker I hear a 
short «.” Next a penny plastic statue 
is pulled out. “Statue, um, let’s see, 
statue has a short a, um, thanks.” 

Soon it becomes easy to read what 
the brownies have done to the words 
on the board by changing the vowel. 
Not becomes nut, bit becomes bat then 
bet and finally but. For a little relaxa- 
tion after an intense drill on this skill, 
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a few nonsense words on the board will 
work wonders. Begin with one of their 
reading words: Jittle; under it write 
lattle. A child will tead them with a 
little giggle. Move on to such as fiddle, 
faddle, fuddle. This is a challenge to the 
bright minds and a rest for the tired 
ones. By now a refreshing giggle will 
have permeated the entire class. Add 
another important skill to this relaxa- 
tion period: expression in oral reading. 
“Pretend that you are an old man trying 
to read the paper. Every time you read 
a few lines, your glasses fall down on 
your nose. You are getting angry. How 
would you read these words?” Pick a 
child who will sound like Old Scrooge 
himself as he scowls, “Oh, fiddle, faddle, 
fuddle!” “Now pretend you are ham- 
mering a nail into your birdhouse, and 
you hammer your finger instead. How 
would you say the words?” There should 
be a combination of surprise and hurt 
in the child’s voice as he reads the 
words again. Finally, the teacher may 
say, “Pretend you are a fairy dancing 
along the meadow, sliding happily down 
a piece of grass. How would you say 
it?” This time the teacher will select a 
pupil with a vivid imagination and music 
in her bones. One who will stand with 
shining eyes and sing, “Oh, fiddle, fad- 
dle, fuddle,” and perhaps conclude with 
an original ending, “I fell in a puddle.” 
The ensuing genuine laughter which 
such an answer produces is an occa- 
sional or incidental, but very necessary, 
ingredient for study in the primary 
grades. Such nonsense words fulfill three 
roles: entertain and relax the children, 
drill the vowels, and improve the oral 
expression. 


Ill. Reading 

It is a-joy both to pupil and teacher 
when the child discovers that he can 
pick up a library book or supplementary 
reader and enjoy it without studying it 
with Sister. However, this does not indi- 
cate that the teacher’s work is accom- 
plished. She now has the duty of blend- 
ing with these reading skills opportuni- 
ties for creative originality. One tried 
technique follows: The reader is given 
a different type of library book. In this 
book, each page consists of three or four 
mimeographed manuscript lines which 
are at least twelve point type or one 
sixteenth of an inch high. Any printed 
matter put before the primary child 
should be at least this large. More than 
half of each page in this book is blank. 
The only picture in the book is the 
giraffe on the cover. This eliminates the 


use of picture clues to aid the child in 
his reading. Picture clues are very neces- 
sary in the beginning stages of reading. 
And even later they are excellent for 
interest and motivation purposes, but it 
is expedient occasionally to check the 
pupil’s independence by giving him 
reading matter that lends itself exclu- 
sively to the use of phonetic skills and 
context clues to unlock the words and 
their meanings. That is the first pur- 
pose of pages without pictures. The sec- 
ond is to give the child opportunity for 
original creativity. And, thirdly, it is 
the teacher’s opportunity to check the 
child’s comprehension. The reader draws 
the picture which the words convey to 
him. Even though each child should 
understand from the printed matter 
that Taffy, the giraffe, goes to the doc- 
tor to have a voice box put into his 
throat, and that the incessant chattering 
of his animal friends causes him to 
change his mind, each child has a differ- 
ent way of expressing this. 


IV. Writing 

There is a correlation between reading 
and writing. Reading is getting the au- 
thor’s thought by unlocking the printed 
forms. Writing is expressing thoughts in 
printed form. They work together. That 
is why they are classified as part of a 
whole known as the language arts. We 
speak here not of the correct formation 
of letters, nor of grammatical sentence 
structure, rather of creative writing. 
The purpose of teaching the child to 
put his creative thoughts into writing 
is the identical reason for all this non- 
sense: to make of our pupils not only 
good readers, but saints; to enable the 
child to picture God and the things of 
God in his imagination. Because after 
this initial step in meditation, affections 
toward God will naturally follow. This 
is the purpose for the imaginary picture: 
to arouse and inflame the affections and 
the will. St. Teresa says, “Prayer con- 
sists more in loving than in thinking.”? 
That is why the religion teacher, after 
painting the scene in the child’s imagi- 
nation, should give him a few quiet mo- 
ments to say, mentally, what he wishes 
to Our Lord or His Blessed Mother. 

The primary child’s written vocabu- 
lary is limited as these few examples 
show. But they also show that thinking 
and loving are present. They may be 
considered rather crude and unpoetic 
meditations, but they are a beginning, 
and all beginnings are small, as small 
as the mustard seed. 


2Life of St. Teresa, Chapter XII. 
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Geometry Designs in Grade 3 


By Cecilia Holowicki 
Catholic Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


@ THE ARCHDIOCESAN elementary 
school in Detroit is venturing a new 
approach to teaching arithmetic. The 
children are learning to be more crea- 
tive and critical thinkers. To test the 
learning ability of the third graders, 
we began an experiment in drawing 
designs in geometry. Of course, they 
are only simple steps in plane geometry. 
Experiments have proved successful as 
the children are able to identify the 
shapes by names. 

The children in the third grade al- 
ready know how to handle a pencil and 
a ruler very well. In addition to these 
two objects a new tool is introduced, 
the compass. By using these objects 
they are learning to bisect lines and 
make circles. They learned how to con- 
nect points to form -triangles, squares, 
rectangles, quadrilaterals, pentagons, etc. 
The brighter and more advanced chil- 
dren are able to recognize the differ- 
ences in shapes and identify them by 
their respective names. 

Children have more ability when one 
tries to discover them. 

Many adults are not aware of this, es- 
pecially some parents who cry, “It’s too 
hard for Johnny.” We have tried the 
abilities of these Johnnies in the third 
grade, and they have proved their 
capabilities. Of course, pressure is not 
being used. The children look forward 


SOME SAMPLE PROBLEMS: 


Problem 1. 
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to these fifteen minutes. Why? Because 
it’s different. Even the slow learner likes 
to be challenged at times. 


Awareness of Space is Known 


The children of today are aware of 
the space age. They learn about space 
on television, in new science books and 
through educational comic strips. Chil- 
dren today can pronounce even the 
difficult technical names. Why not give 
their ideas of this space some concrete 
form? As in any other subject, skill 
and understanding is developed through 
maturity or a result of continuous 
growth. “Geometry in the third grade.”’ 
Ridiculous? Why? Won’t geometry have 
a greater and a better meaning in high 
school if the children will be allowed to 
approach it gradually step by step? 
These lessons are not pressed but en- 
joyed. The experiment is only introduc- 
ing them to designs by “easy-means”’ 
and “moderate doses.” 


Abilities are Discovered 


Even the slower learners have dis- 
played their interest. It is surprising 
to see their aptitudes, and keen interest 
in this new experiment of geometry 
lessons. The children are not grouped 
for these particular fifteen minutes. 
They all study and learn at the same 
time and same rate. One would be sur- 


PROBLEM: Bisect a given angle. 


1. Draw B C, then bisect BC. 
2. Label D, the midpoint of BC. 
3. Connect A and D. 


PROBLEM: 


1. Is AB equal to BC? 

2. Is BC equal to CD? 

3. Is AB equal to CD? 

4. Draw a circle with center A and 
radius AB. 

. Draw a circle with center D and 
radius CD. 


prised to see the happy faces. The slow 
learner is happy and content because he 
is learning with the entire group. Yet, 
individuality is exercised, to a certain 
extent. The more capable children get 
extra work assigned to give the slower 
child a chance to go at his own pace. 

References and research are prac- 
ticed. To develop the powers of keen 
observation and exploration the chil- 
dren bring pictures to class from mag- 
azines, newspapers, books, etc, and find 
the different lines, circles, triangles, 
rectangles, parallelograms that make up 
the drawings in the pictures. They are 
even conscious of it in their readers. 
This practice gives the children an 
ability to think and reason. 

Not only is this drill beneficial to 
children but also to the teacher. As I 
have found, I know that many teachers 
who try this experiment will agree that 
high and low abilities will be easily 
identified. The children discover that 
mathematics can be fascinating as well 
as interesting in this new approach. 

The children are guided to find new 
discoveries, thus exposing their aptitudes 
and abilities. They are allowed to use 
the compass. Their efforts in using the 
instrument at the beginning was rather 
clumsy and a little frustrating, but after 
a few attempts they learned to handle 
it with care and efficiency. 

There are days when children are left 
independently to certain work sheets. 
On other days, a particular lesson is 
discussed with the entire group. How- 
ever, in the entire experiment, accuracy 
is being stressed. Yet the children enjoy 
every minute of it. Try it! You too 
will have the experience of watching the 
fascination displayed by the youngsters. 
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acraments in paper 


sculpture 


A Religious Art Project 


Holy Communion 


Holy Orders 
Penance 


Holy Matrimony 


Baptism 
Confirmation 
Extreme Unction 
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By Trevor Wyatt Moore 


Holy Trinity School, Barberton, Ohio 


@A MOST successful art-religion proj- 
ect in our school has been this paper 
sculpture of the seven sacraments. This 
project is particularly useful in the 
fourth and fifth grades when children 
are preparing for the sacrament of con- 
firmation. As an art project, it is well 
conceived for group work so that every 
child in the class participates. 

After an adequate discussion of the 
theological implications of the sacra- 
ments, the class is able to reduce the 
concept of the sacraments to basic sym- 
bols for visual representations. Children 
find it easy to grasp the meaning of 
symbols because they represent con- 
cisely the essence of things without con- 
fusing details. The art materials needed 
are readily available: colored construc- 
tion paper, mounting board, scissors, 
and glue.? 


Constructing the Posters 

Baptism was conceived of as a classic 
symbol of water pouring from a shell. 
The children cut the shell from white 
construction paper, scored and folded 
it for dimensional effect. The water was 
light blue paper, cut, scored and folded 
and arranged to pour into the shell. 
White construction paper was cut and 
scored in a similar manner to represent 
water flowing out of the shell, the cleans- 
ing properties of the sacrament. The 
entire symbol was arranged on a sheet 
of 9 by 12-in. dark blue construction 
paper and mounted on illustration board. 

The bread and wine of Holy Com- 
munion were symbolized by the simple 
wheat sheaves and grapes. Sheaves were 
constructed simply from _ retangular 
pieces of white paper, scored and fan- 
folded and bound slightly above the 
center. Both symbols were mounted on 
brilliant red construction paper backed 
by illustration board. 

The dove, symbolizing the descent of 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, represents 
Confirmation. The bird is simply made 
with scores, folds, and curling of wing 
tips and tail. It is cut from white paper 
and mounted against orange construc- 
tion paper. The children cut out a 
bishop’s miter to represent the sacra- 

1We found that a plastic type of adhesive, such 
as Elmer’s Glue, was better for this project than 
the usual school paste. It adheres more rapidly, 


forms a stronger bond, and even the inevitable 
excess dries invisibly. 
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ment of holy orders. Cut two miters 
from yellow and red construction paper. 
Then cut out designs on the yellow 
miter so that the red lining will show 
through. Streamers of yellow and red 
are pasted together and looped beneath 
the miter for a distinctive three-dimen- 
sional design. The entire design was 
mounted on green or deep aqua paper. 

Holy matrimony was depicted by two 
rings, cut, scored, and folded from gold 
or yellow paper. They are interlocked 
with a red paper cross and mounted on 
a light green construction paper. The 
sacrament of penance poster was com- 
posed of the tablets of the Law, cut out 
of white paper, interposed with a black 
cross and a purple paper stole. It was 
mounted on violet paper. 

Finally, extreme unction was symbo- 
lized by a gold triangle, representing the 
Trinity, from which flowed beige paper 
“oil” used for anointing the sick. Five 
small crosses were cut out from the oil 
to symbolize the five wounds of Christ. 
The pattern was mounted on black con- 
struction paper with a purple paper 
cross in the background. This completed 
the seven sacraments panels. 


At first, each panel was used indi- 
vidually for discussion by the class. 
Later when the art lesson and the reli- 
gious discussion was completed, the 
panels were hung in the form of a cross 
becoming both an effective, spectacular 
classroom decoration, and a constant, 
visual reference to the lesson on the 
sacraments. 

This paper sculpture project left a 
strong impression on the children be- 
cause they made the symbols, discussed 
their meaning, and had a constant visual 
reminder when the project was com- 
pleted. They seemed to enjoy the nov- 
elty of three dimensional paper work as 
a change from the usual drawing a pic- 
ture or poster work. Many experimented 
with their own designs and ideas at 
home. 

Paper sculpture is equally adaptable 
to many projects for free design, mural 
work, and illustrative projects. Excited 
by its possibilities, our students are now 
at work on a huge three-dimensional 
physical and product map of South 
America— once again combining art 
work to good advantage with another 
subject. 
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Pupils at Holy Trinity School, Barberton, Ohio, mounted their posters of 
the Seven Sacraments in the form of a cross as an effective bulletin 
board decoration. The project is recommended for fourth or fifth grades. 







































































































































































































































Ftigh School Section 


Rediscovering the Classics 







@ THE TEACHING of Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer to freshman high school 
students led me to believe that it is not 
difficult to interest students in the 
classics. Enthusiasm shown by students 
after reading and discussing Tom 
Sawyer gave me a clue to a method. 

In English I, I assigned the reading 
of Tom Sawyer during the third quarter. 
Students felt this was an insult to their 
maturity until they began investigating 
the novel. When they saw how the 
author was satirizing the everyday life 
of a small village — Aunt Polly, paren- 
tal attitudes toward their children, and 
sentimentality. They began to see that 
Mark Twain was doing more than tell- 
ing a children’s story. Through a com- 
parison of Tom to the mid-twentieth 
century boy, students learned he was a 
greatly over-drawn portrait of the typi- 
cal boy. They readily perceived Mark 
Twain’s love for life and his sense of 


Our High Schools Stress 


By Sister Virginia Marie, S.C.L. 


Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth, Xavier, Kans. 


humor. The conclusion of the discussion 
was that the second level on which a 
book can be discussed demands mature 
readers. 

This was introduction to my project. 
I asked how many of the class would 
like to read more books requiring ma- 
ture readers. Finding them eager, I 
devised a list of the classics, including 
many children’s classics which they had 
missed. The list included such books as 
Treasure Island, Alice in Wonderland, 
The Iliad, The Odyssey, Song of Ro- 
land, Robinson Crusoe, Ivanhoe, Peter 
Pan, Aesop’s Fables, Bambi, Hans 
Brinker, and fairy tales. Students were 
expected to find answers to such ques- 
tions as: What is the author saying 
besides telling a story? Why is this a 
delightful book for readers of all ages? 
Why might it be called a classic? 

In frequent discussions, they brought 
their findings to the class. Students 





By Sister M. Euphrasia, S.C.L. 


St. Pius X High School, Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Mi Do you put the current guidance 
program in the same category with 
tranquilizers, serpasil, cortison, and 
other miracle drugs and consider it a 
recent discovery to cure the ills of our 
juvenile society? Or perhaps you have 
wondered why Catholic administrators 
have been somewhat slow in introducing 
the guidance programs into Catholic 
high schools. If these have been your 
thoughts, then you are not cognizant of 
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the fact that Catholic educators are the 
trail blazers of the guidance program 
and still zealous for the moral, physical, 
spiritual, and educational welfare of 
youth. 


Basic Guidance in Catholic Schools 


Throughout the years Catholic high 
school students have enjoyed many ad- 
vantages in the field of guidance un- 
known to those not of their faith. From 





were eager to encourage others to read 
books they had finished. Often they 
compared the reading of the book with 
a version they had seen on TV or at 
a theatre, usually finding the book more 
worthwhile. 

As an added incentive, the class 
formed a club— The Bookworm Club. 
On the Club chart, posted conspicu- 
ously in the classroom, students indi- 
cated their reading with red flags. This 
was an effective device because fresh- 
men are still challenged by competition. 

This project was carried on during 
the last two quarters of the school 
year. At the conclusion of the reading 
of the classics the last week of school, 
the boys and girls told me how bene- 
ficial they had found the project. At 
first they admitted they felt ridiculous 
with such books as Bambi or Peter Pan, 
but they had learned to enjoy and ap- 
preciate this introduction to the classics. 


Guidance 


the time when he first approaches the 
sacrament of penance, ordinarily at the 
age of seven, the Catholic has first- 
class, well trained and experienced 
moral guidance directors, his fathe: 
confessors. These directors understan¢ 
thoroughly his moral, religious, and 
secular problems, and in most cases 
have the solutions to them. 

Catholic boys and girls have the ut 
most confidence in these directors fo: 
they know that these counselors do 
not let personalities, likes, or dislikes 
influence their decisions. Furthermore, 
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the counselees have the assurance of 
the secrecy of the Seal of Confession. 

During his high school days the Cath- 
olic student has the advantage of group 
guidance in his religion classes as well 
as daily contacts in all his classes with 
men and women who have dedicated 
their lives to the welfare of Catholic 
youth, 

Annually, in most high schools, stu- 
dents make a three-day retreat which is 
conducted by superspecialists in the 
problems of youth. School work is put 
aside for these days while in silence and 
recollection the students consider their 
present difficulties, make future plans, 
and pray a great deal, asking God, the 
greatest of Counselors, for guidance. 

Nearly every Catholic student is a 
member of the Sodality of Our Lady, 
an organization for Catholic Youth. The 
aim of this organization is to lead its 
members to Christ through Mary by 
means of a planned program. While the 
first aim of the Sodality is the moral 
and religious development of the so- 
dalist, its program is all-embracing, and 
fosters a four-square development of 
the individual; consequently, it includes 
vocational, educational, and recreational 
guidance with no small amount of em- 
phasis on the recreational, for 

Religion does not hinder nor 

exclude 

Unnumbered pleasures harmlessly 

pursued. 

In addition to the Sodality, there is 
the Legion of Mary organized primarily 
for the spiritual welfare of youth. 
Today in nearly every parish in the 
United States the C.Y.0. has been or- 
ganized to make spiritual, social, and 
recreational opportunities available to 
youth, 


Guidance in Books and Periodicals 

Youth magazine and papers, (such as 
The Queen’s Work, Today, The Cath- 
olic Boy, The Catholic Miss, The Young 
Catholic Messenger, as well as the youth 
sections in Our Sunday Visitor, and The 
Extension Magazine, are excellent agen- 
cies for the guidance of youth. These 
publications are available in all high 
school libraries and many Catholic 
homes, 

The books in high school libraries 
carefully selected so that the best of 
fiction and nonfiction is available. 
Through book reviews and the guidance 
oi the librarians and the teachers in 
every field, the students become ac- 
quainted with worthwhile reading ma- 
terial. They are taught to select the 
best, and to pass up mediocre and harm- 
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ful books. Keeping in mind the Catholic 
Index of Forbidden Books, the well- 
trained students are ever mindful of 
their obligation never to choose morally 
harmful reading matter. They know that 
not all harmful books are listed specif- 
ically on the /ndex; however, they un- 
derstand that it includes any reading 
matter that would be detrimental to 
their faith or morals. 

Each month the Legion of Decency, 
an organization which censors and rates 
current movies, publishes a list of recent 
movies and their ratings. Many schools 
receive this list monthly and post it 
on their bulletin boards. The list is 
also published in Catholic papers. The 
Catholic Preview of Entertainment and 
other Catholic publications review, crit- 
icize, and classify not only current 
movies, but also records, and radio, and 
TV programs. 


All Teachers Are Counselors 

Every classroom and homeroom 
teacher is a guidance director working 
for the best interests of each individual 
entrusted to him. Students, not sub- 
jects, are taught. The whole child comes 
to school, body and soul. As important 
as intellectual achievements and secular 
knowledge are, the spiritual develop- 
ment of the students in paramount. 
Teachers and students realize that their 
first duty is the salvation of ther im- 
mortal souls; consequently, the success 
of an individual is not measured by 
political gain, financial prosperity, in- 
tellectual recognition, or other honors, 
but on the basis of doing all things for 
the greater honor and glory. of God. 
Through the doctrine of the “Mystical 
Body of Christ,” teachers and students 
enjoy a very intimate union. No matter 
how financially poor, physically ugly, or 
mentally slow the Catholic child may 
be, the religious teacher must strive to 
see Christ in each of his students. 


“Just as teachers feel the need of a 
norm in the testing program, so do they 
feel the need of a norm in the guidance 
program which involves such tremendous 
responsibilities. Saint Paul’s sublime eulogy 
on Charity, Corinthians 13:1-13, is one 
of the best norms to help evaluate one’s 
work and efforts.’ 


According to the late Rt. Rev. George 
Johnson of the department of education 
of the Catholic University, Washington, 
BD. ©: 


“Human improvement, the true end of 
education is total improvement. It cannot 
successfully concentrate on one phase of 
the life of the individual to the neglect 


1 Sister M. Ruberta, C.S.C., ‘‘Pauline Aspects 
of Guidance,” Catholic School Journal, XXIX, 
Nov., 1949, 303. 


Sandra Wesley and Donna Calvin, 
University of Detroit journalism ma- 
jors, have edited the first volume 
of Young Horizons, an anthology 
of high school writers’ prose and 
poetry. The 63 articles in the paper- 
bound anthology were selected from 
some 700 contributions from the 
high schools in Michigan and Ohio. 


of other phases, because human personality 
is a unitary thing which cannot be dis- 
sected and divided. The soul does not 
exist apart from the body, but is united 
to it in a most intimate and vital manner. 
What we eat bears a relation to what we 
think, and what we enjoy has an effect 
on our prayers. Our moral fiber is strength- 
ened by the way we earn a living and our 
personal integrity is measured in terms of 
our social conduct. Therefore, our physical 
health, our economic well-being, our so- 
cial and civic relations, our cultural de- 
velopment, are all bound up in the most 
intimate manner with our moral and spir- 
itual progress. To educate the child, con- 
sequently, means to promote the growth in 
all these spheres. To neglect any one of 
these means to stunt his growth in all.’ 

Keeping Father Johnson’s thoughts in 
mind, the conscientious teacher is on 
the alert to detect in his students any 
defects which may be in need of cor- 
rection, such as: pcor study habits, per- 
sonality shortcomings, erroneous ethical 
principles, careless grooming, improper 
etiquette, poor vision, defective hearing, 
and incorrect postures. Just as the 
English teacher should not be the only 
one responsible for good English in the 
school, neither should all of the guid- 
ance in the school depend upon one or 
two individuals. The school principal, 
the counselors, the classroom and home- 
room teachers all must participate in 
the guidance program, if it is to func- 
tion successfully. 

Granting the importance of the spir- 
itual development of the individual and 


2 Rt. Rev. George Johnson, “‘Educate the Whole 
Child,” Catholic School Journal, XXIX, Nov., 
1949, p. 295. 
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realizing that our students are creatures 
of time in a material world dealing with 
material things and living in a society of 
human beings like themselves, we shall 
now turn our attention from moral and 
religious guidance to an analysis of 
other phases of the guidance program 
in Catholic high schools. 


Educational Guidance 

Educational guidance on an individual 
basis usually has received adequate at- 
tention in our smaller high schools. 
Each student’s schedule of classes is 
carefully checked by the homeroom 
teacher and principal. He is informed 
about the necessary requirements, the 
required subjects, and the electives. His 
capacity for success, or his inability for 
scholastic achievement in the various 
fields are studied and he is thereby di- 
rected to the courses which coincide 
best with his native ability, his previous 
preparation, and future plans. 

Most of the larger high schools divide 
their students into four groups accord- 
ing to their individual differences; 
namely, the honors group, the college 
preparatory, the general, and the basic. 
These classifications are determined by 
native ability, freshman entrance exam- 
inations, 1.Q. tests, and the recom- 
mendations of the elementary school 
principals. Any student who proves that 
he is capable of achieving the work of 
a higher level is promoted. And, vice 
versa, if the ability of a student has 
been overestimated, he is demoted. No 
matter how large the school, each stu- 
dent receives individual attention. How- 
ever, in the larger Catholic high schools, 
the homeroom teacher, who is fre- 
quently a classroom teacher of the stu- 
dent, plays the major role. Therefore, 
she is acquainted with his intellectual 
capacities and is able to lead him to 
select courses which best meet his 
needs. If there are any unusual cases 
for which exceptions must be made, 
these students are sent to the principal 
who assists them in arranging a satis- 
factory schedule. Much attention, in- 
volving days of planning and hard work, 
is given to this matter by the principal 
and the staff. It is the policy in Catholic 
education to plan the high school 
schedule so that it meets the needs of 
the students. It is not the policy of 
Catholic educators to fit the students to 
the schedule. 

In addition to the I.Q. tests in their 
freshman year, students take standard- 
ized achievement tests periodically. In- 
terest and personality tests are also ad- 
ministered as well as aptitude tests of 
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the performance type which are usually 
given to the slow achievers. 

In as far as our limited finances will 
allow, we strive to give the students 
the best possible curriculum. In this 
respect, it is true that our curriculum 
is still too academic. While only a small 
percentage of our students attend col- 
lege, our program is chiefly a college 
preparatory one. We do have an ex- 
cellent commercial department in most 
of our high schools; and our students 
after graduation are quite successful in 
the business world. Many of our schools 
today have very fine home-making de- 
partments which include sewing and 
cooking for the girls. Mechanical draw- 
ing and arts and crafts are now taught 
in nearly every Catholic high school. 
However, we have not yet made ade- 
quate provision for manual training, so 
necessary for boys with the lower I.Q.’s, 
in this era of automation and mechan- 
ization. We do have basic courses in 
English and mathematics, social litera- 
ture, watered-down courses in econom- 
ics, sociology, history, and global geog- 
raphy, for the less gifted students, but 
we still do not meet the needs of the 
individual interested in shop courses. 


Occupational and Vocational 
Guidance 

In our vocational guidance courses, 
sometimes called careers, the students 
study the different means of making a 
livelihood, learn the advantages and dis- 
advantages of different types of work, 
the prerequisites, the training require- 
ments, the opportunities for -advance- 
ment and the size of the field. Providing 
an opportunity for students to get job 
experience while attending school and 
teaching them how to use this work ex- 
perience as an aid in deciding on the 
occupation they wish to enter is a 
worthwhile project for vocational guid- 
ance. 

The aesthetic subjects — music, art, 
speech, and dramatics— always have 
had an outstanding place in Catholic 
education. Many sacrifices have been 
made to make these subjects available 
to gifted students. Wherever talent has 
been recognized in these fields, it has 
been encouraged. 

Through the physical education pro- 
gram, the health classes, and the school 
nurse, the physical welfare of the stu- 
dents has received adequate recogni- 
tion. Annual dental inspection, frequent 
eye and ear check-ups, the administra- 
tion of polio shots, etc., are only a few 
of the services available to Catholic 
high school students. 


According to an article, “Guidance in 
the Classroom—A Series of Hypoth- 
eses,” by George E. McCabe, there 
are two major points of view regarding 
the role of guidance in education: 


“. . . one emphasizes the use of intensively 
trained specialists to work individually 
with students needing assistance — special- 
centered guidance. The other point of view 
advocates the use of intensively trained 
guidance workers as consultants to teach- 
ers — teacher centered guidance.” 

However, until Catholic high school 
administrators find a better method for 
financing and selecting guidance direc- 
tors, the personnel for the most part 
will come from the staffs of the re- 
spective high schools. In accordance 
with Mr. McCabe’s conclusions, Cath- 
olic educators believe that the greatest 
opportunity for guidance is to be found 
in daily teacher interactions. 

President Eisenhower, speaking at the 
Pennsylvania State University a few 
years ago said: “. . . head and heart 
were made to work together. They 
must work together. They should be 
educated together.” Catholic educators 
have done this. They have cultivated 
the mind of the student and have not 
forgotten the heart. 

Dr. D. S. Arbuckle, director of stu- 
dent personnel in the school of educa- 
tion at Boston University, in his article, 
“Guidance: 7 Opportunities Neglected 
by Classroom Teachers,” which ap- 
peared in The Clearing House, Novem- 
ber, 1948, states that: 


“.. . there are special fields of guidance 
which only the professional can fill; how- 
ever it is not the sole job of professionals, 
and any program that relegates the teacher 
to the background in the matter of school 
guidance is idiotic to the highest degree, 
and may be justly resented by the teach- 
ers of any school.’ 

These principles are still worthy of 
consideration in our present-day guid- 
ance program. 

Our inventory shows us that Catholics 
need not apologize for the guidance 
program in their high schools. Long be- 
fore a formal guidance program was in- 
troduced into the non-sectarian schools, 
Catholic educators realized their obliga- 
tion to develop the whole child — his 
intellectual growth, his emotional life, 
his mental and physical health, his vo- 
cational aptitudes, his moral and reli- 
gious values, his aesthetic appreciations, 
and his social adjustments. 


3 George E. McCabe, “Guidance in the Class- 
room — A Series of Hypotheses,’’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XLIV (1958), pp. 
213-218, 

*D. S. Arbuckle, “Guidance: 7 Opportunities 
Neglected by Classroom Teachers,’? The Clearing 
House, XXII, Nov., 1948, 140. 
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Activities for a Better 
Understanding of the Mass 


By Sister M. Irma, G.N.S.H. 


Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, N. Y. 


@ TO STIMULATE daily attendance 
at Mass and to encourage an apprecia- 
tive intelligent participation in it, the 
sophomore class of Holy Angels Acad- 
emy, Buffalo, N. Y., undertook the 
following project. 

The study of the Mass in times of 
persecution under the English penal 
laws, in Mexico where nuns dared not 
be seen at Mass clothed in religious 
habits, where brave priests in Russia 
and Poland offered Mass in barns, where 
gaunt priests behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain re-enacted the Great Sacrifice of 
Calvary — all these created a challenge 
for the girls to devote themselves to an 
intensive study of the values of the 
Mass. Teenagers are particularly sensi- 
tive to religious ideas and emotions 
and are interested in the social impor- 
tance of the Mass, so this aspect im- 
pressed them deeply. 


Gathering a Background 
A month was allotted to the project. 
Previous to its launching each of the 


74 members of the class was asked to 
contribute a written idea that would 
make such a study practical. Many of 
these excellent ideas were used, such as: 
posters on the Mass that conveyed a 
real message, essays that contained at 
least three references, anthologies of 
poems on the Mass, talks over the 
public-address system, the making of 
miniature vestments, which were dis- 
played in the show cases, while out- 
standing essays and poems were given 
a prominent place on the bulletin board. 
A list was compiled of the students 
and their Mass-conscious relatives who 
are priests and religious. This list, 
too, was posted as a concrete evidence 
of the effect of the Mass on those 
who frequently attend. Many consulted 
books on the Mass, which were set 
aside for that purpose. Group visits to 
the sacristy and chapel were made to 
examine the vestments, the sacred ves- 
sels, and altar stone. An explanation 
of the liturgical symbols found in the 
stained-glass windows seemed to help. 


Posters, bulletin boards, and display cases prepared by the students 
helped to explain the temporal and eternal importance of the Mass. 
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Practical research taught the stu- 
dents about vestments, sacred ves- 
sels, and symbols. 


Explanation and Analysis 

An assembly program was given for 
the sodalists. On this occasion the stu- 
dents developed the idea that the Mass 
is a drama, consisting of: a Prologue 
—the Mass of the Catechumens; Act 
one — the Offertory; Act two — the 
Consecration; Act three—the Priest’s 
Communion; and an Epilogue — an ex- 
planation of how they, the participants, 
could carry the Mass into their daily 
lives. Between the talks, a group of 
ten girls sang a Kyrie Eleison, an 
Offertory hymn, a Sanctus and an Agnus 
Dei. After the talks there was a short 
question and answer period on the 
program presented. Three-inch white 
paper chalices with a gold emblem on 
the outside and a Mass prayer on the 
inside were presented to each sodalist. 
These too, were made by several of 
the girls. Later, Mass leaflets, entitled 
“My Day ... A Mass” were dis- 
tributed to the faculty, sodalists, and 
members of the sophomore class. 


Practical Results 

Small sums of money were given by 
many of the classes and by the religious 
organizations of the school for stipends 
for a weekly student Mass said in the 
convent chapel. As many as 125 girls 
attended each week. These were strictly 
dialogue Masses. 

The annual retreat was centered 
around the Mass and the highlight on 


1An Service de la Vocation, P.O. Box 231, 
Quebec City, Quebec, Canada. 


(Continued on next page) 








“Not What We Give...” 


By Sister M. Catherine, O.S.U. 


Sacred Heart Academy, Louisville 6, Ky. 


@ THE JUNIORS had known in Sep- 
tember that they would be providing a 
little First Communicant with his outfit 
in June. They had hoped that he would 
be as winsome as the little Negro boy 
they had dressed last year. For him 
they, too, had planned to buy a suit, 
shoes, and prayerbook. But 
when they had taken him shopping, he 
had been so excited, so grateful for 
everything, and so very, very needy 
that they had bought him not only 
everything he needed, but almost every- 
thing he wanted — even a baseball bat! 
A baseball bat for a First Communi- 
cant? Well, it was rather hard to ex- 
plain, but then perhaps an explanation 
wasn’t necessary. Christ had once been 
a boy. And besides, they had had the 
money — last year. 

But here it was already spring, the 


rosary, 


Understanding the Mass 
(Continued from previous page) 

one of three days was the Mass demon- 
stration which was not a religious serv- 
ice but a dramatic presentation with a 
teaching purpose to give the girls a 
deeper insight and greater appreciation 
of the Mass. 

Throughout the month there were 
regular lessons on the fundamentals and 
the values of the Mass. Stress was laid 
on the fact that all are co-offerers with 
the priest. Instruction and information 
of sufficient extent was imparted on the 
advantages of using a Missal in prefer- 
ence to books of private devotion. 

We feel that the project was profit- 
able because it vitalized the teaching 
of the Mass and has made the girls 
Mass-conscious. Since they have ac- 
quired a greater realization and are now 
active participants, they no longer feel 
that they are spending a half hour of 
enforced immobility and passivity. An 
awareness of the Mass is evident by 
the fact that there is a large increased 
daily attendance, not only by the sopho- 
more class, but by the entire student 
body. 
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treasury empty, the class smaller, the 
expenses greater. What to do? That was 
the question the class president put 
before the group after the meeting was 
called to order. 

An answer was not long in coming 
from the floor. “I move that we each 
bring a dollar. That should be enough, 
if we don’t go in for extras.” 

Somebody laughed, but no one sec- 
onded the motion. For an opportunity 
was presenting itself of putting into 
practice a truth stressed often in re- 
ligion class and just lately brought 
home again in literature: 

Not what we give, but what we 

share 

For the gift without the giver is 

bare. 

Who gives himself with his alms 

feeds three: 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, 

and Me. 
Yes, here was an opportunity of doing 
things the way they used to be done in 
the Church, one of the girls said. And 
she was right. 

She reminded her classmates how at 
one time the Offertory procession had 
taught the true meaning of Mass and 
Communion. The wine, made by the 
father of the family from the grapes of 
his own vineyard and carried by him 
in procession to the altar, symbolized 
well the cares and troubles of his little 
brood. The bread, baked by the mother 
it might well be of wheat grown on 
their own farm, was a concrete repre- 
sentation of the labor and love she 
was asking God to bless. 

The girls who had been to Grailville 
knew how enriching the liturgy of the 
Church could be when lived to the full. 
And now they wondered whether their 
classmates could use this opportunity to 
make an Offertory procession of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

“Could our own little First Com- 
municant,” they asked their classmates, 
“be dressed by the labor of our hands 
and so carry the gift of ourselves to 
the altar?” 


The class looked interested, but puz- 
zled. “How?” 

“Well,” one of the spokesmen ven- 
tured, “couldn’t each of us do something 
to earn money and so pay for the 
First Communion things? It’s just what 
we are supposed to do, anyway, when 
we put our own savings or part of our 
allowance into the collection basket at 
the Offertory. Since we don’t have a 
procession anymore and since we can’t 
bring the bread and wine, we give 
something of our own to represent 
ourselves.” 

The idea caught fire. “We could put 
on a play,” someone suggested. “Or hold 
a raffle.” “We could—.” “No, let’s do 
something to which each of us con- 
tributes by work. You know, do some- 
thing with your hands, make something. 
And let our work pay for his Com- 
munion things.” 


Learning to Sacrifice 

And so it was. No fund-raising pro- 
grams outside of class. No solicitations 
at home. Each girl was in someway to 
earn something by the labor of her 
hands and by “the sweat of her brow.” 
And in more than one instance, it was 
literally by the sweat of her brow. For 
some had never before had to think 
of a way of earning money. Some had 
never before given any thought to what 
they could do with their hands. And it 
was the thinking of something to do 
“all by themselves” that proved the 
hardest of all for some of them. But 
do it they did. 

One Italian miss baked pizza, and, of 
course, had no difficulty in selling it 
to the rest. Another, bringing in the 
brownies she had baked the night be- 
fore, said, “And here’s a dime for the 
one my dad ate last night.” One talented 
and beautiful dancer taught the latest 
dance steps for a small fee. (They were 
welcome lessons, too, with the prom in 
the offing.) One made rosary bracelets, 
and still another, who couldn’t “bake 
a mud-pie or sew a stitch” asked 
whether she could baby-sit and con- 
tribute her earnings. 

The artists, too, put their talents 
to use. Hand-painted, junior-designed 
monograms on wallets and photo fold- 
ers became the style. Or portraits 
(original or copied from snapshots) 
were done in pencil or charcoal. 

By First Communion-time the gir!s 
will have enough, and more than 
enough, to dress a little Negro boy for 
his First Communion. And their giit 
will truly be a gift of themselves, for 
they will have earned it all. 
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Teenagers Need Arts and Crafts 


@ HAVE WE wondered why youth is 
restless and always looking for excite- 
ment? And have we been content to 
blame it on the TV and the spirit of 
the day? Do we offer our high school 
boys and girls any antedote for this 
restlessness and aimlessness? Are we 
giving them an opportunity to discover 
how vitally interesting it is to use their 
spare moments and their excess energies 
and ideas in making things? 

This is not merely a plea for crafts 
in high school; it is a plea for our 
Catholic teen-agers who have been 
denied in our Catholic schools (and at 
a time when they need it most) the 
human, natural right to be taught how 
to use their hands and to experience 
the joy of making things. Young people 
(and old ones, too, for that matter) 
need to be shown how to find the real 
pleasures in life. They gravitate to the 
idle pleasures (that lead to sin) in spite 
of all that we say—unless they dis- 
cover or are shown the tremendously 
superior pleasures of creative activities. 
Teach a boy to handle tools, turn out 
a piece of wood work, weave a reed 
tray or basket, lace up a leather bill- 
fold or key case, make book ends of 
wood, clay, or plaster, carve or model 
or hammer crucifixes, plaques, or simple 
ish trays, and that boy’s interests and 
aims will be pointed in the right direc- 
tion. The same is true of girls. 

The arts are not normally “correc- 
tive.” Normally, they are the natural 
and rightful activities of man. Because 
our American youth have not been 
given this normal and natural outlet 
they have turned abnormally to un- 
natural ones. A telling case — and 
factual data bears out the lesson — is 
that of a mid-western city where teen- 
agers attend either one of the three 
public schools or the one Catholic high 
school. A few years ago the delinquency 
in the Catholic high school exceeded 
that of the other high schools to the 
point that it was alarming. To discover 
the cause of this strange and sad con- 
dition, the faculty investigated the 
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By Sister M. Augusta, S.C. 


College of Mount St. Joseph-On-The-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


set-up and the problems of the other 
schools. The striking difference that 
appeared was that the public schools 
had craft courses for their students. It 
was hardly necessary to ask if there 
was any connection between the two 
situations. 

A more encouraging report comes 
from a Catholic Academy in North 
Dakota, St. James Academy in Grand 
Forks.! Several years ago, Sister St. 
Lawrence started a craft course in the 
academy which has expanded remark- 
ably. It was popular from the outset, 
and became known throughout the city 
almost over night. No less person than 
the mayor of the city remarked in pub- 
lic that the finest thing that had come 
to the youth of Grand Forks was the 
craft department at the Academy of St. 
James. Those who see the results are 
ready to concede the value of craft 


1Read the account of Sister St. Lawrence’s craft 
course in Art in Catholic Secondary Schools, Cath- 
olic University Press, 1953. 


courses in secondary education. 

This is enough to make us stop to 
consider. Reason alone will convince us 
of the Natural need of man to make 
things. It devolves upon us as teachers 
and supervisors of the education of 
youth to provide for this natural and 
God-given desire, to encourage it, and 
so arrange the other necessary subjects 
in the school curriculum, in order that 
this healthy and wholesome tendency 
be allowed to develop in the students. 
When this creative activity is sup- 
plied, skills developed, and an apprecia- 
tion fostered in the students for things 
that are well made, we can look more 
hopefully to a future in which Catholic 
teen-agers will be more fully what God 
has planned that they should be. God 
ordained from the beginning that man 
(and youth) should share in His crea- 
tive activity—and today there is a 
crying need to restore to God’s original 
order the activities, interests, and pleas- 
ures of His children. 


Students of St. James Academy, Grand Forks, N. Dak., displayed their 
art projects at the State Industrial Arts Fair. 
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Convention Report 


What’s New in A-V Aids? 


The 21st Annual National Audio-Visual Convention 


Mi WHAT’S NEWEST and best in 
audio-visual aids? It is the purpose of 
this report to supply specific answers to 
that question and to provide brief 
evaluation of some of these newer 
developments. Any administrator, class- 
room teacher, or other person interested 
in better teaching and in insuring im- 
proved and more permanent learning 
can profit considerably by being familiar 
with the best available modern teach- 
ing tools. As a result of greatly in- 
creased expansion in the perfection and 
use of audio-visual aids, it is not easy 
to keep abreast of current develop- 
ments. However, the National Audio- 
Visual Aids (NAVA) convention held 
annually provides one of the _ best 
available contacts with up-to-date in- 
formation in this rapidly expanding 
field. 

The 1961 NAVA convention in Chi- 
cago (July 20-25) heralded as the big- 
gest ever staged, provided an open door 
to a huge 230-booth exhibit of the most 
recent developments in audio-visual 
aids. Meeting concurrently with NAVA 
were groups of audio-visual profes- 
sionals from the fields of education, 
medicine, and industrial training. 


Religious Audio-Visual Aids 

Among the very attractive exhibits 
were booths displaying films, filmstrips, 
and various other types of pictures and 
other materials designed to clarify 
meanings in the area of religion. Many 
of these have been or are being cur- 
rently reviewed in the Audio-Visual 
section of CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
As is customary at NAVA, Sunday 
morning was devoted to a meeting con- 
sidering certain facets of availability 
and use of audio-visual aids in religion. 
For example, a detailed discussion 
pointed up the characteristics of the 
most usable type of catalog of religious 
A-V aids. Obviously, there is need of 
improvement in catalogs so that all 
essential information be included and 
organized in readily usable form. In 
addition to a topical category index in 
front of the catalog, the value of an 
exact-title index plus a detailed subject 
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By Ella Callista Clark, Ph.D. 


AV Adviser to the Catholic School Journal 


index was emphasized. Because of cost 
involved, some controversy arose over 
the advisability of reproducing an illus- 
tration from each film or filmstrip 
listed in the catalog. This practice was 
stoutly defended by one of the profes- 
sional catalog makers. 


A-V and Television Provisions 
In New Schools 


Appropriately re-emphasized was the 
great value and economy of building 
into new schools necessary provisions 
for effective use of audio-visual aids 
and television reception. Obviously, such 
foresight results not only in ready use 
of improved instructional materials but 
also represents a considerable saving 
and more effective planning of the 
school plant in meeting modern cur- 
ricular demands. 


Projectors, Recorders, Learning 
Laboratories, Public-Address 
Systems and Microphones 


As might be expected, there were 
numerous exhibits of recently improved 
projectors of various makes for 16mm. 
sound films, filmstrips, slides, and 
opaque and transparent materials. Noted 
among these were improvements in vis- 
ibility, simplicity of operation and up- 
keep, greater portability, and greater 
general picture effectiveness, sometimes 
even in rooms which cannot be ade- 
quately darkened. Apparent durability 
seemed also to be enhanced in some 
of the newer models. 

Overhead projectors with their pos- 
sibility of adapting a large variety of 
materials to different teaching purposes 
and with improved methods of quickly 
making for projection transparencies of 
a book or magazine page, a picture, or 
a drawing continue to prove their versa- 
tility and practicality. Accordingly, in 
the exhibits as well as in meetings where 
their functions were utilized for speak- 
ers’ purposes, they gave continued evi- 
dence of their effectiveness. Evident, 
too, is a notable expansion of the use 
of tape recorders often combined with 
filmstrips or other types of picture. 


The learning laboratory which is en- 
joying a great vogue at present, éspe- 
cially in the area of teaching foreign 
language, was commonly found among 
the exhibits. Demonstrations indicated 
its usefulness for class, group, or in- 
dividual study. Some learning laboratory 
units provide student assignments, moni- 
toring, teacher-student intercommunica- 
tion, and student-recording possibilities 
with the opportunity for the student 
to compare his taped response with the 
instructional tape. 

Microphones shown especially for use 
with learning laboratories or public 
address systems included several dif- 
ferent types: (1) the uni-directional 
which picks up sounds mainly from 
the front thus suppressing other dis- 
tracting audience noises; (2) the bi- 
directional which is sensitive to sound 
from front and back but not from the 
sides and is appropriate when two 
individuals who are facing each other 
share the same microphone; (3) the 
omni-directional which is designed to 
pick up sounds from all directions; 
and (4) the wireless microphone which 
resembles an ordinary _lavalier-type 
microphone but has no trailing cable. 
The wireless microphone is 1 inch wide 
and 5% inches long and weighs 7% 
ounces, yet is an actual broadcasting 
station. Contained within it in addition 
to the microphone is a _ transistorized 
wide-band FM transmitter and a mer- 
cury-cell battery power supply. It trans- 
mits through the air to its portable 
receiver which can be connected to a 
public address system, a tape-recorder. 
radio, or TV station equipment. 


Screens 


A consideration of projection equip- 
ment necessarily includes the matter o! 
effective screens, and these were amply 
demonstrated in the NAVA exhibits 
In response to considerable demand, 3 
large seamless screen is now available 
in either wall or tripod mount. The 
manufacturer maintains that this solid 
vinyl film screen is flame and mildew 
resistant, will not tear, discolor, or 
flake off, and is completely washable. 
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With expansion in use of the over- 
head projector has come the need of a 
screen which slants out at the top at 
a proper angle to eliminate keystone 
distortion. Such a screen is now avail- 
able either in the portable tripod or 
wall type. The former permits an 18- 
inch tilt at the top and the wall 
mounted screen with adjustable brack- 
ets will hold the screen as far as 24 
inches out from the vertical. 

One portable screen demonstrated a 
triple usefulness. It could be used for 
front projection, rear projection, or as 
a flannel board and also had a built-in 
tilt control to correct for keystoning, 
thus making possible perfect focus of 
the entire picture even when the projec- 
tion angle is severe as is often the case 
in the use of the overhead projector. 


Flannelboards 


Teachers and others who have cap- 
tured the almost magic attention-holding 
quality of the flannel or magnet board 
were interested in the secure holding 
power of new specially made nylon ma- 
terials for boards and backing. One 
prepares the material to be used much 
the same as for flannel or magnet 
board. First press a small piece of 
the specially prepared adhesive-backed 


nylon tape to the back of almost any 
product one wishes to use such as 
metal, plastics, ceramics, glass, fabrics, 
paper, cardboard, or rubber. Then flick 
the backed material onto the specially 
prepared nylon board where it grips 
instantly and holds securely. A 1-inch 
square of tape holds up to 10 pounds, 
yet with slight pressure it is released 
easily for quick changes and is re- 
usable. 


Better Mounting 


Who does not occasionally need to 
mount a picture, map, parchment, or 
other teaching material in order to 
enhance its attractiveness or preserve 
it? Most of us perhaps solve -this 
problem via the glue or paste route. 
However, if one has need of doing a 
quantity of careful mounting the “dry 
mounting” process permits one to mount 
materials with speed, safety, effective- 
ness, and permanence if so desired, and 
without messy adhesives. “Dry mount- 
ing” is, no doubt, the most commonly 
used method of mounting today. It 
requires a good dry-mounting press 
and a good dry-mounting tissue. With 
these and a little easily acquired know- 
how, one can very effectively mount 
the average print in just a few seconds. 


Teaching Machines 

No report of new audio-visual de- 
velopments would be complete without 
reference to the controversial teaching 
machines known now by many different 
names. The AVA exhibits included 
many types of reading accelerators and 
numerous kinds of programed learn- 
ing as well as_ several varieties of 
learning laboratory techniques. In re- 
sponse to frequent requests, the cur- 
rently much-discussed “teaching ma- 
chine” will be, according to present 
plans, the subject of a special article 
in the CatHotic ScHOooL JOURNAL, 
written after careful evaluation of these 
products as seen in action in actual 
teaching situations. 


Summary 


As noted in the introduction, it has 
been the purpose of this report to 
highlight briefly current trends in the 
rapidly expanding field of audio-visual 
aids and to note the chief practical 
innovations as demonstrated in the 
huge A-V exhibit of the 21st national 
A-V convention. It has not been the 
purpose, nor is it appropriate, to recom- 
mend herein specific commercial prod- 
ucts. However, upon request, the writer 
is willing to supply specific information. 
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. Winners will be announced during Easter 
Week, April 23-27, 1962, at the National 
Catholic Education Association convention 
in Detroit. It is hoped that the winning 
essay will be published in the Catholic 
School Journal. 


6. The decision of the judges is final. 
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minutes spent with any of these three UNITRON Student Microscopes will 
| you more than we could say in ten thousand words. That’s why we'd like 
invite you to try one — or all three — for ten days ... FREE. The only thing 

have to invest is the next 5 minutes... to find out what’s in store for you 
top-notch performance and added advantages. 


T'S THE At first glance, the printed 

ERENCE? specifications on all student 

microsco look the same. 

gu might well ask ‘“‘What’s the difference — 
any?” Here are the facts. 

Even many of the largest manufacturers 
that optical and mechanical short cuts 
uite acceptable in microscopes designed 

the school or college laboratory. There- 
, they design their microscopes with 
er-resolution objectives, without con- 
msers, and often simplify mechanical con- 
ction. In contrast, UNITRON Student 
odels MUS, MSA, and MLEB are de- 
ged to give regular, professional performance, 
ith no compromise in image quality. 


ME LAWS OF OPTics HOLD «For 2 begin- 


ning student, 
)R STUDENT MODELS TOO any enlarged 


mage seen through the microscope will 
ppear exciting. But isn’t it just as important 
» sce a correct image? A true picture? 
fagnification without resolution is empty 
,. the image appears blurred and details 

fringed with diffraction lines in much 
fe same way as a faulty TV picture. That’s 
hy UNITRON doesn’t offer a ‘student 
tries’ of objectives which, though named to 
nply “achromatic”’, still let color and aber- 
tions in through the back door. All 
UWNITRON Student Méicroscopes are 
quipped with the same professional-type 
yectives supplied on our more expensive 
nedical models. Because our high-dry 
1X objectives and condensers each have a 
merical aperture of 0.65, the student can 
mjoy the same quality image at 400X or 
(0X that the medical student sees through 
is more expensive instrument. 


Y A CONDENSER? I= microscopes using 
‘student series’ objec- 


tives, the omission of a condenser may not 
be too serious, because there is really no high 

ical aperture, or resolving power, to be 
alized. But all UNITRON Student Micro- 
xopes have a 0.65 N.A. condenser to utilize the 
high resolution of our professional quality ob- 
iectives. We also provide an adjustable iris 
diaphragm (not merely a disc diaphragm) 
to control light reaching the condenser. All 
these extras work hand in hand with 
UNITRON’s anti-reflection coated optics 
to produce an image of optimum contrast 
and clarity. 


WHAT STAND ‘Teachers and students want 
D0 YOU TAKE? °@SY operation, durability 
"and adaptability. And that’s 
just what UNITRON Student Microscope 
Stands are designed to give. Positive and 
smooth coarse focusing is by a diagonal-cut 
tack and pinion. A simple counter-twist of 
the knobs gives easy tension adjustment to 
mect any preference. A separate and inde- 
on fine focus with full range of travel 
a precision micrometer screw to assure 
sharp images. 

Now — about the microscope stage. For 
precise movement of the specimen at 400X 
and higher, UNITRON offers a quick, easy 
way of attaching a reasonably priced me- 
thanical stage. (Some manufacturers offer 

is feature— but only on their higher 
pri ed models.) All UNITRON Student 

icroscopes have stages pre-drilled and 
tapped to it future addition of a precise, 
but inexpensive ($14.75) mechanical stage. 
The large stage of Models MUS and MSA 
also acts as a bumper, projecting be- 
yond the objectives and nosepiece to prevent 
accidental damage. 


SOMETHING NEW All UNITRON Student 
HAS BEEN ADDED. Microscopes now have 

built-in. focusing stops 
that prevent accidental contact between the 
objective and specimen slide. This reduces 
repair costs for objectives and prevents slide 
breakage. Without the stop, it is easy for 
beginning students to pass through the critical 
point of focus, not even realize it, and ram 
the objective into the slide. The new stop 
also saves time and temper by automatically 
gnats the image in approximate focus. 

tudent guesswork is eliminated. 


NEW 10X WIDE Student microscopes are 
FIELD EYEPIECE often chosen with at least 
two eyepieces, usually the 
Huygens type .. . a 5X for its large area of 
view, and a 10X for the magnification needed 
for critical observations. Now, our new 
coated 10X Wide Field eyepiece combines 
both these features in one eyepiece — a large 
field and the desirable 10X seleaianioes Teach- 
ers will like it: one eyepiece is more con- 
venient than two. There’s no chance for 
the extra one to become lost or damaged. 
And, it’s slightly easier to use the Wide 
Field eyepiece because of its longer eye 
relief — you don’t have to get your eye so 
close to the lens. Model MUS is now regu- 
larly supplied with this new eyepiece, but it’s 
optional on Models MSA and MLEB, too. 


ATTACHABLE SUBSTAGE A snap-fit illuminator 
ILLUMINATOR. that attaches by means 

of the regular mirror 
mount, this new accessory eliminates any 
need for mirror adjustments or an outside 
light source. Even when the microscope is 
moved or inclined, the illuminator stays in 
alignment. It combines correct light in- 
tensity with convenience. -Operates on 
regular 110-115V. current. The housing is 
rotatable 180° to give a choice of two types 
of illumination: bull’s eye condenser for 
concentrated light or plane condenser for 
diffuse lighting. Built-in blue filters give 
daylight quality. Cost? — only $10 as an 
accessory (less an allowance for the regular 
mirror if you don’t need it.) 


MEETS C€.C.S.S.0. UNITRON Student 
REQUIREMENTS ... Microscopes more than 
AND MORE. meet the general re- 
quirements outlined in 
the Council of Chief State School Officers Purchase 
Guide. Our microscopes are available with 
either three or two objectives. Models with 
two objectives are supplied with a triple 
revolving nosepiece (with removable plug 
in the extra aperture) so that you can add 
another objective when you want it, without 
the extra expense of changing nosepieces. 


CAN YOU AFFORD Check some of the prices 
NOT TO BUY? listed in other suppliers’ 

ads and_ literature... 
then look at ours. UNITRON saves you real 
money. And, if you’re in the market for 
several instruments, new quantity discounts 
make our prices even lower... 10% for 
5-to 10 and even higher discounts on larger 
quantities! 


WHY NOT If you are planning to buy 
TRY ONE? microscopes, now or for your 

next budget, please accept our 
invitation to try one, or all three, UNITRON 
Student Models in your own laboratory, at 
our expense. Let UNITRON prove itself 
to you before you decide, 


UNITRON STUDENT MNCROSCOPE 


EYEPIE 


MODEL MUS 
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r 


$107 each 


UNITRON AUTO-ILLUMINATION MODEL MSA 


n 


UNITRON STUDENT—LABORATORY 


eh AM SOEs 


TSE a ae 


O laccept (without cost or obligation) your invitatior 
to try Model(s)__ —______for 10 days. 
O Please send UNITRON Microscope catalog #70-t 


NAM 

SCHOOL or COLLEGE 
STREET. 

CITY. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Franciscans Study Finances 


“Franciscan Financial Administration,” 
was the theme of this year’s Franciscan 
Educational Conference, held at St. Fran- 
cis College, Loretto, Pa., August 7-10. 

In his presidential address, Father Pius 
Barth, O.F.M., former provincial of Sacred 
Heart Province, pointed out that “while 
we do not work for money, we realize 
that without money we cannot work.” “In 
these days of complex financial ventures,” 
he stated, “there is a need for budgeting 
of capital outlay, purchasing and opera- 
tional income and expenditures, for insur- 
ance coverage, salary schedules, reporting, 
accounting, auditing, and general finan- 
cial administration.” Poverty, he said, 
demands that we safeguard the alms of 
the faithful, spend them wisely for spir- 
itual advantage and religious pursuits, al- 
ways ready to give a strict accounting of 
them to our superiors. 

The first speaker of the program was 
Rev. Ignatius Ramirez, O.F.M, of Zapo- 
pan, Mexico, and his topic: “Franciscan 
Principles and Ideals regarding Money.” 
The Franciscan ideal concerning money has 
been handed down by St. Francis and ap- 
proved by Holy Mother the Church, he 
said. Thus, when general or particular 
principles of legislation permit or direct or 
even command the use of money, the ac- 
tivity of every true Franciscan must be 
inspired by the living spirit of poverty. 

The “Historical Aspects of Franciscan 
Money Management and Accounting,” was 
treated expertly by Rev. Raphael Huber, 
O.F.M.Conv., of St. Anthony-on-the-Hud- 
son, Rensselaer, N. Y. He concluded that 
“the Franciscans have remained mendicants 
up to the present day.” The Franciscan 
Ideal has been preserved, always subject to 
the Holy See. Economes, or syndics, are 
ecclesiastically appointed financial officers 
who prudently disburse alms and dona- 
tions for each community, and render a 
monthly account to superiors. 

A Canadian Franciscan, Rev. Luke M. 
Chabot, O.F.M., of Montreal, presented a 
scholarly paper on “The Function of the 
Apostolic Syndic or Econome.” Also dis- 
cussed at the same session was “The Code 
of Canon Law and Franciscan Financial 
Administration.” 


Fund Raising 


In discussing “Begging, Questing, or 
Modern Fund Raising,” Father Ulmer 
Kuhn, O.F.M., of Cincinnati, Ohio, stated 
that “The modern mendicant carries on 
the tradition of the Franciscan friar, beg- 
ging alms, by means of professional fund- 
raising techniques.” 

Brother Philip Harris, OS.F., of St. 
Francis College, Brooklyn, discussed Father 
Ulmer’s paper, and shared his experiences 
with others. He suggested that religious 
be trained in development procedures, in 
analyzing and studying their institution’s 
plans for the future; and also outlined 
some methods for estate planning, and for 
obtaining gifts through public relations, 
alumni, and other development procedures. 

“Budgeting in the Franciscan Order,” 
was discussed- by Rev. Melvin Grunloh, 
OFM., of Quincy (Illinois) College. 
“Budgeting,” he said, “is more important 
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than keeping adequate records. These refer 
to history, the past, which cannot be 
changed. Budgeting and plans refer to the 
future, which is still ours to mold.” 

Father Urban R. Wiethe, O.F.M., former 
provincial treasurer, Province of St. John 
the Baptist, spoke on the subject of 
“Purchasing: Localized or Centralized?” 
He felt that his gospel ideal of poverty 
would urge St. Francis to approve of his 
spiritual sons’ using modern techniques of 
efficiency and economy in their financial 
administration. 


Sectional Meetings 


Four sectional meetings were held dur- 
ing the convention. At one of these, the 
Franciscan librarians section, Father Donald 
Wiest, O.F.M.Cap., of Marathon, Wis., pre- 
sided. The principal speaker, Father Anselm 
Hardy, O.F.M., associate librarian, St. 
Bonaventure University, spoke on “Fran- 
ciscan Publishers and Publishing in the 
United States.” 

Some 35 friars attended the meeting for 
prefects of studies. They were treated to 
a scholarly paper on “Accreditation of 
Seminaries at the Master’s Level,” by 
Father Pius Barth, O.F.M. Rev. Maurice 
Grajewski, O.F.M., of Burlington, Wis. was 
chosen chairman of the prefects group; 
Father Gabriel Buescher, O.F.M., of St. 
Leonard College, Dayton, Ohio, was elected 
vice-chairman, and Father Nicholas Roling, 
O.F.M.Conv., of Carey, Ohio, was re- 
elected secretary. 

At a meeting of the psychology section, 
Father James McManamon, OF.M., of 
Quincy (Ill.) College was chosen chairman, 
and Father George Flanagan, O.F.M. of 
New York City, was chosen secretary and 
editor of the section’s newsletter. 

The commission for theological synthesis 
also met with Rev. Ernest Latko, O.F.M., 
Christ the King Seminary, West Chicago, 
Ill., presiding. 

Rev. Ignatius McDonough, S.A., of St. 
John’s Atonement Seminary, Montour 
Falls, N. Y., presented an inspiring paper 
on “Ownership, Economics, and Credit 
Unions.” 

Another member of Quincy College, 
Father Ronin Hartke, O.F.M., presented a 
paper on “Insurance: Types and Amounts.” 
In it he discussed the importance of insur- 


ance and enumerated many of the sources 
of loss, and listed the protection available, 
He dwelt especially on fire insurance and 
public liability as these relate to Francis- 
can friars. 

“The Accounting System for the Local 
Friary” was discussed and exemplified by 
Brother Conrad, OS.F., of St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn. “Provincial Accounting 
and Reporting” was explained by Father 
Francis Affelt, O.F.M., of Assummption 
Province, Pulaski, Wis. Father Cajetan 
Pikus, O.F.M.Cap., Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
discussant. 

Rev. Victor G. Bucher, O.F.M., LL.D, 
of Phoenix, Ariz., presented a paper on 
“Development of Salary Schedules for 
Friars and Province,” in which he offered 
a practical program dedicated to the ob- 
servance of Poverty. He urged every friar 
to bear in mind that “sentire cum Ecclesia” 
in the light of St. Francis’ ideals of the 
thirteenth century, and the contemporary 
twentieth century, guide lines must fuse 
the idealist and the realist through the 
directives of our general constitutions and 
provincial statutes. Other papers were: 


Franciscan Corporations 


“The Development and Maintenance of 
Franciscan Corporations,” which was dis- 
cussed by Father Kenan B. Osborne, 
O.F.M., of Oakland, Calif. “Parish Ac- 
counting and Reporting” was a paper 
presented by Father Cornelius Snyder, 
O.F.M., Seattle, Wash. Mr. William E. 
Corcoran, Third Order Secular of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, spoke on “Financial Adminis- 
tration of the Third Order.” “Collect- 
ing, Controlling, and Disbursing Mission 
Funds,” was discussed by Father Cletus 
Dello Jacono, O.F.M., provincial prefect 
of studies of the Immaculate Conception 
Province. “Teaching Book-keeping at the 
High School Level” was presented by 
Father Alcoin Kiberg, O.F.M., Corpus 
Christi High School, Chicago, IL, and 
Father Fidelis O’Rourke, O.F.M., St. Bona- 
venture University presented a paper on 
“The Place of a School of Business in a 
Franciscan College or University.” Father 
Mark Hegener, OF M., of Franciscan 
Herald Press, Chicago, spoke on “Credit 
Unions.” 


(Continued on page 62) 


Congratulating New President of Franciscon Educational Conference. Left to 

right: Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M.Cap., secretary; Rev. Juniper Cummings, 

O.F.M.Conv., vice president; Rev. Ernest Lasko, O.F.M., president; Rev. Irenaeus 
Herscher, O.F.M., treaturer. 
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WALK 

THROUGH A 
LINGUATRAINER® 
INSTRUCTION VAN 
AND SEE WHY 

THE TREND IS 10... 


__ AUTOMATIC: REMOTE CONTROL 


LinguaTRAINER Automatic Remote Control means: 


; ; pa tronics brings a mobile classroom for 18 students in a 
@ desk top teacher console of simple design eliminating 
necessity of tape recorders at teacher position. 36 foot van to the rural or urban school system for 
elementary schools or space-crowded high schools. 


student position with only one switch to operate. No tapes In electronic language laboratory systems, the trend 
to manipulate; lightweight headset-microphone combina- is to automatic remote control equipment, and nowhere 


Another first in teaching languages from Science Elec- 


tion frees hands for taking notes. is this trend better seen than in the LinguaTRAINER 


Instruction Van. 
important space savings because all operating equipment Write for LinguaTRAINER tem d Li K 
— automatic tape cartridges, tape recorders, amplifiers . ” Syste ve ee 


s : TRAINER Van Brochures and article reprint “Tech- 
and power supply — is placed in an out of the way ee 4 

cabinet remotely controlled from teacher and student nology To The Rescue” by Christine M. Gibson and 
positions. Professor I. A. Richards of Harvard University 


iy ad SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


194 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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Evaluations of Audio-Visual Aids 


Shakespeare on TV 


A TV first on your educational TV 
station begins Friday, October 20, when 
the first part of a series of 8 Shake- 
spearean plays will be televised by the 
educational TV stations in the U. S. 
according to word received from the 
national office. 

This noteworthy series, titled AN AcE 
OF KINGs covers 86 years of turbulent 
British history and chronicles the rise 
and fall of 7 monarchs from Richard 
II to Richard III. The plays are: 
Richard II; Henry IV, Part 1; Henry 
IV, Part Il; Henry V; Henry VI, 
Part I; Henry VI, Part II; Henry VI, 
Part III; and Richard III. This series 
of plays done by the British Broadcast- 


By Ella Callista Clark, Ph.D. 


ing Corporation has already pleased 
critics and unusually large TV audiences 
in England, New York, and Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is now to be made 
available to the U. S. as a whole. 


In order to help us extract maximum 
value from these televised Shake- 
spearean plays, NET has arranged to 
have the Shakespearean professor of 
English at University of Southern 
California, Dr. Frank Baxter, host the 
series. During introductory and con- 
cluding remarks in each of the 15 parts 
of the broadcasts, Dr. Baxter will sort 
out the genealogical, geographical, and 
historical threads for American audi- 
ences. The two segments will total about 
15 minutes for each telecast. 





New from MOORE 


CAPS AND GOWNS IN THE 
NEW MIRACLE FABRICS 


Soft and silky smooth, the newest MOORE 
materials are brightly hued, and almost airy 
light. A most welcome new high in appeal 
and comfort. 


Ask for Swatch Catalog CG 16 
Sale or Rental --- Hoods, Too 
Contact Your Nearest Office 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, Ill. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone: Evergreen 3-2800 
1605 Boylston Ave. Seattle 22, Wash. Phone: EAst 2-2848 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro St. Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


ALSO MAKERS OF ROBES FOR CHOIR AND CONFIRMATION — 
GYMSUITS FOR GIRLS 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 89) 


Here is a remarkable opportunity for 
teachers and other interested adults to 
advertise this phenomenal offering 
widely enough so that it will command 
a huge TV audience. This may, indeed, 
be a modern way of developing wide 
interest and understanding of the Shake- 
spearean plays. Write National Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y., 
for details of specific plays to be pre- 
sented on given dates or contact your 
local educational TV station for such 
information. 


You may remember a few years back 
when, to the astonishment of all con- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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“WE HAD A>. 
“ WONDERFUL 
SHOW... 

\SUCCESSFUL TOOY/ 


 ‘TWOSE 
‘COSTUMES BY 


\ PAUL LOOKED 
\\_ FINE... 7 


Og 


Se ee ee oe 


Each year more than 1400 Catholic 
schools using costumes by Paul, stage 
successful entertainments. 


We manufacture over 250 styles of cos- 
tumes made of satins, duvetynes, etc., 
at an average price of $4.00 each. Cos- 
tumes are individually boxed with 
child’s name and shipped in prompt 
reply to your order. The costumes are 
kept by the children. 


WRITE 
FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 


This is a new, illustrated, 16 page costume 
catalog covering all phases of children’s the- 
atricals. On the back cover is a simplified 
measuring chart. 


O Paul, MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC. 


- Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 


PHONE- WA 5- 8369 
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cerned, Dr. Frank Baxter’s televised 
Shakespearean presentations drew huge 
audiences and proved that the American 
TV audiences can be drawn and held 
remarkably well for a cultural treat 


when an effective teacher such as Dr. | 


Baxter invests his cultural offerings 
with imagination and creativity. Now 
that that has been proved, here is a 
challenge to America to make optimum 
use of TV for cultural ends. 


CATECHETICAL GUILD 
260 Summit Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Audio-Visual Aids to Combat 
Communism 


THe Rep IceBerc ($8.00 per 100) 
is a 16-page, 5% by 7%-inch color 
booklet in comic book format which 
with more than 100 illustrations at- 
tempts to make the Communist con- 
spiracy and cold war tactics in the 
United States and elsewhere under- 
standable to junior high age and above. 
The Guild’s first (1947) “unfunny 
funny book” warning of the red menace, 
Is This Tomorrow? sold some five mil- 
lion copies. 

THE Rep IcEBERG compares Commun- 
ism to an iceberg with only a little 
showing on the surface but with a 
much larger deadly menace hidden 
beneath. For the most part, the informa- 
tion of the tactics employed by Com- 
munism is given by a man who in the 
first picture says “The information in 
this book is true. I am an American 
citizen who has lived under Commun- 
ism. In this account I am called John 
Kopich. I want YOU to realize the 
menace which threatens your freedom! 
What can I say to alert you to your 
danger?” Next we see a picture of 
Khrushchev declaring, “The people of 
the U. S. A. can look forward to seeing 
their grandchildren Communists!” Ex- 
plaining the following pictures “John 
Kopich” then’ states that Communism 
is using the same tools in the U. S. 
which were used to enslave more than 
900 million people in Eastern Europe. 
He then adds, “Khrushchev -says he 
will bury us! Do you intend to stand 
by and watch him dig our grave?” Then 
the speaker sketches the high points 
of the historical events accompanying 
the Communist advance which has suc- 
cessfully taken over these millions of 
people. 

The succeeding pictures and accom- 
panying explanations dramatically de- 
pict the various tactics employed by 
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TEXTBOOKS 


for Catholic 
schools, 
high schools, 


colleges 
and seminaries. 
¥ 


Write for complete 
catalog. 


* 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


7 East 51st Street 

New York 22, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 © CINCINNATI 1 
CHICAGO 6 * SAN FRANCISCO 3 


NOW! PROVEN METHOD 
OF SPEECH CORRECTION 


Teachers and 
Parents are thrilled with this new 
method. 


Here is an amazingly effective rec- 
ord employing the sight and sound 
method of speech correction for 
use in the home or classroom with 
minimum adult supervision, 


Approved by educators. $3.98 ea. 


SPEECH CORRECTION RECORDS 
1090 N.E. 79th St., Miami 38, Fla. 
CO Please send records at $3.98 ea. 


(1 I am intersted in quantity discount prices 
for resale at profit. 
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the Communists to achieve their pur- 
poses. Among the Communistic tactics 
so successfully employed, there are 
pictured: waging the cold war; infiltra- 
tion of minority groups, armed forces, 
veteran organizations, trade unions, and 
governmental departments; abuse of all 
methods of communication; setting up 
ef Communist front organizations; 
espionage; abolition of all religions. 

Tue Rep IceBERG is not sectarian; 
instead it attempts to show how Com- 
munism menaces the entire United 
States. A large number of persons who 
evaluated THE Rep IceBerc felt that 
jt presents a direct, stirring call to 
action. Some felt that the sentences 
seem unnecessarily involved and long. 
However, since the pictures help to con- 
vey the message, this reading difficulty 
need not be of major importance. 

Tue ADVANCE oF COMMUNISM is 
the first part of a two-part filmstrip 
presentation of material similar to that 
included in the Rep IcEBERG reviewed 
above. TURNING THE TweE is the title 
of part two. The 35mm. color filmstrips 
are accompanied by a two-sided LP 
sound recording which explains the 
various pictures. Each runs 23 minutes, 
and the two parts may be presented at 
different times. Part one is a review of 
the Communists’ achievements to date 
while the second part attempts to point 
out very frankly specific ways in which 
U. S. citizens may move to turn the tide 
and stop the advance of Communism. 

Among the large group of adults who 
viewed and evaluated these filmstrips, 
many agreed that the material pre- 
sented is timely and well organized. 
Some noted that the quality of the 
commentary was superior to that of 
the pictures. 

The cost of the two filmstrips and 
the double-faced LP record is $22.50. 



























NEW YORK TIMES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Times Square 
New York 36, N. Y. 















Filmstrips on Current Affairs 


MC As in the past, the New.York Times 
nd will send each month from October 
th through May a new current affairs 


35mm. filmstrip of about 55 black and 
white frames showing pictures, maps, 
charts, cartoons, or other appropriate 
graphic material concerning a ‘major 
event of historical importance. With 
each filmstrip is a 70-80 page teacher’s 
manual which provides a preview and 
running commentary for each subject, 
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They’re Learning A Foreign Language . .. 
with the new Wiewtex 
SIGHT AND SOUND 


LANGUAGE STATION 
that every school can afford! 





















From Viewlex—leader in compact audio-visual equipment—comes the 
new Sight and Sound Language Station...the truly low cost foreign 
language teaching aid. Designed for individual or small group instruction, 
Viewlex Language Stations utilize colorful film strips and up to 12” 
records to enable one, two, three or four students to “see” the meaning of 
words, phrases and sentences as they are spoken in their authentic manner. 













Built into a portable luggage-type carry case, the Viewlex Language 
Station can be moved easily from room to room. Individual earphones 
prevent sound from carrying—permits several Stations to operate at one 
time. Large libraries of record and filmstrip combinations are available 
in almost all languages. 














With the lowest cost-per-student of any audio language system, the 
EXTRA benefit of visual study makes the Viewlex Sight and Sound Language 
Station a truly worthwhile adjunct to your foreign language curriculum. 


Model #TT-1 
Complete with 4 sets of earphones $149.95 


Write today for complete literature and/or 
demonstration. No obligation, of course. 





For entire classroom or 
large group instruction, 
4 Viewlex Models WR-A 
and 
WHD-A Language Stations 
are also available. 
Feature separate speakers 
and remote control 
filmstrip projectors. 


Model #WR-A $184.50 
Model #WHD-A $219.50 





















1ewlex« inc. 
21 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L.I., N.Y. 
In Canada—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., Montreal 
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and suggests class discussion and read- 
ing activities. The cost of the 8 film- 
strips and manuals is $15. 


Topics for 1961-62 are as follows: 
October: 180,000,000 AMERICANS 
November: Our SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 


December: CHALLENGES OF ECONOMIC 
GrRowTH 


January: SourHEAst Asta CoLp War 
PRIZE 


Book Sizes 
... all different 


Jacket Covers 


... all one size 


BY 
GAYLORD 





Protected . .. for full book-life beauty 
in covers of heavy 1%-pt. Mylar* with 
a kraft paper liner. 





February: KENNEDY CHarts His 
CouRSE 


March: THE Ci1TIzENs’ AGENCIES 
April: Caro to CAPETOWN 
May: NEw FRONTIERS IN SPACE 


CORONET FILMS INC. 
Coronet Bldg. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Geography of South America: 
The Continent 


A 1961, 13%mm. sound black and 
white ($75) or color ($137.50) films 





GRAPHIC PROOF of the adjustability of 
Gaylord Book Jacket Covers is demonstrated 
above. Each size jacket cover fits many different 
book sizes. In fact, most books from 7%” to 
16” high can be covered with a basic, money 
saving inventory of only 6 sizes. 

EASY TO APPLY, these smooth, long-lasting 
covers conform neatly to exact jacket size — 
a custom fit with a quality touch. In handy 
Gaylord dispenser pack of 100 per size for 
compact storage and orderly inventory. 


Send for illustrated folder with complete information. 


LIBEARY SUPPLIES 
2 
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* DuPont trademork for its polyester film. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 








with Teacher’s Guide. It is designed 
for use in intermediate and junior high 
grades and above. This film presents 
the main geographical features of South 
America including the Andes Moun- 
tains, the Guiana and Brazilian high- 
lands, and the Orinoco, Amazon, and 
Plata-Parana river basins. The film 
shows the relationships of these geo- 
graphic factors to the people and their 
ways of life. It provides a survey of 
agriculture, industry, commerce, cities, 
and culture of South America. Colorful 
animated maps illustrate the character- 
istics of the physical features which 
condition the lives of the people. The 
film shows that South America is about 
as big as continental U. S. and Canad: 
together. Within this vast area live 
millions of people some in populous 
cities and others scattered about in 
sparsely populated areas. This film sup- 
plies an interesting overview of the 
continent as a whole. 


Life In The High Andes 


An 11 minute, 16mm. sound motion 
picture in color or black and white, 
especially designed for intermediate and 
junior high school. Through the story 
of an Indian boy and his family, the 
film shows how isolated life in the 
high Andes is related to the mountain 
environment. The locale of the film 
is the market village of Chinchero and 
the beautiful area surrounding it about 
two miles above sea level but having 
enough rainfall and warmth for farming 
and grazing of llamas and sheep. In this 
valley lives the Grifo family, Indian 
farmers. The father and son are happily 
busy shelling corn. Their small house 
is made of adobe with a roof of straw, 
since wood is scarce in the high moun- 
tains. Maria, the daughter, and her 
mother are busy spinning yarn from 
wool and then weaving it into blankets. 
These are loaded upon the burro and 
the family takes them to the village 
market where natives barter or sell the 
things they have brought for other 
articles they need. Before the Grifo 
family leaves the village, they visit 
the school in which they are greatly 
interested because a new school is to 
be built near their home soon. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave. 
Wilmette, lil. 


Guatemala 

A 17 minute, 16mm. sound motion 
picture film in color or black and white 
suitable for middle grades: and above. 
With the use of maps, we are intro- 
duced to Guatemala, one of the six 
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THAT’S WHY MORE STUDENTS WILL BUY SCHOOL LUNCHES WITH NABS FOR DESSERT 


Nutritious... baked with the finest of 


ae 
PH ; : National Biscuit Company—Dept. D-1 
quality ingredients by Nabisco. P.O. Box 29, New York 17, N.Y. 


Portion controlled...individually packaged 


: F Gentlemen: 
in sanitary, easy-to-open packets. 


Please send me free samples and informa- 


. tion about NAB packets. 
y Delivered fresh...order when you want... 


no need to stock. Nam 


y Big selection...choose from a wide variety 
of NABS for dessert or snack items. 


UN ggg 


‘ : : School or firm. 
America’s favorite snacks...available in 


5¢ and 10¢ varieties. iii ne St 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY® 


i cactissacdlcoeeenacsicetilemon 


Popular with everyone...nationally adver- 
tised, nationally accepted products. 
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NEW! EXCLUSIVE!) 
“SANDWICH TAPE’ F 


with protective plastic layer over oxide: 


Eliminates oxide rub-off; wears up to 
30 times longer; drastically reduces machine 


maintenance; provides superb sound fidelity! 


2 NEW EXTRAORDINARY “SCcoTcts, 


in NEW! A COMPLETELY 


STOCKED MODERN 
“TAPE LIBRARY” AT 
A SAVINGS TO YOU 
Saran OF OVER ‘105% 


Ei 4 a i al = * p 6-shelf file features top quality 
= vn =~. SCOTCH® BRAND heavy duty tapes 
- ar a iy : . and accessories—all color coded 
: — answers all your needs for prop- 

er tape storage and filing! 
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Designed to withstand rough, inexperienced handling! 


Ideal for language labs and 
other heavy duty use appli- 
cations where tapes get 
rough treatment and con- 
stant use, “Scotcnu’” No. 
282 Sandwich Tape pro- 
vides unmatched toughness 
for virtually unlimited re- 
plays without loss of quality. 

With the exclusive micro-thin protective plastic 
coating, oxide never touches recording heads or 
tape guides . . . recorder head wear is greatly re- 
duced . . . machine maintenance, cleaning and 
replacement of head assemblies are substantially 
reduced . . . with overall tape strength and wearing 
quality greatly increased! The one and one-half 
mil polyester backing resists tearing when edges 
are nicked or scratched, and is weatherproof too— 
highly resists hot, dry, or humid operating or 
storage conditions. 


ASTIC Emas Sere LAYER 


Educators, language teachers, audio-visual direc- 
tors .. . now you can get a complete ““Tape Library” 
stocked with your choice of either of today’s top 
tapes for heavy duty: “Scotch”? BRAND No. 311 
with Tenzar backing; or new “ScoTcH”’ BRAND No. 
282 Sandwich Tape. Either way, you save over 
$105 on the library of your choice. 

Your Tape Library includes a modern, function- 
ally-designed File Unit that will hold up to 300 
tapes. It’s all-steel, has six, 36” long tilted shelves, 
12 adjustable retainer clips, 12 index dividers, 
color-coded to match tape reels and labels. Has ad- 
justable ‘‘floor levelers’’, and a durable, easy-to- 
keep-clean, baked enamel finish. Assembled in 
minutes, it is designed for easy addition of more units. 

Tape accessories and programming kit. All 
necessary tape accessories, splicing block, splicing 
tape, leader and timing tape in 5 colors, 250 new 
library labels, 24 empty reels and boxes for editing 
and take-up reel needs, in one handy storage box... 
programming kit includes a pre-recorded tape on 
teaching techniques, audio-lingual guide booklet, 
and much other instructional material specially 
written for educational use—by educators. 

All this and your choice of either of today’s best 
buys in heavy duty magnetic tape: Economical, 
Tenzar-backed ‘‘Scotcn” Tape No. 311—the extra- 
tough, heavy-duty tape, with 16 times greater tear 


Magnetic Products Division 3m 
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Top sound quality is preserved! The durable 
plastic shield is so thin that sound is faithfully 
recorded—and recorded to stay—with excellent 
reproduction quality. High potency oxide coating 
provides flawless sound fidelity and full-range re- 
sponsiveness...and uniformity is constant through- 
out each reel and from one reel to another. 

No. 282 Sandwich Tape has been thoroughly 
tested and proved in actual heavy duty recording 
use. Available in 600 and 
1200 foot lengths on 
“clear”, or your choice of 
red, green, yellow or blue, 
transparent color-moulded 
standard 5” and 7” reels, 
with free end-of-reel tape 
clip included in each box. 
For more information return 
coupon below. 


scotch 


resistance than acetate. Just won’t break when 
edges are nicked or scratched and has exclusive 
“Scotcn” Silicone lubrication for long life. Or, as 
an optional choice: the new “ScoTcH”’ BRAND No. 
282 Sandwich Tape, described above. 
Six ways to save: With either of these top tapes, 
in a wide variety of 
quantities and assort- 
ments to suit your 
needs, are six special 
offers, any one of which 
will save you over $105 
on the regular ‘net’ 
value of the combina- 
tions you select. The 
choice is too wide to de- 
tail here: For full infor- 
mation, fill out the cou- 
pon or write 3M Com- “scotch”, TENZAR and the Plaid Design 


pany at a ddress below. registered trademarks of ere 


3M Company 


Magnetic Products Division, Dept. MCE-101 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


TELL ME MORE ABOUT... 
—__. Sandwich Tape “Tape Library”’ Offers 
My name 

School or company 

Title or position 

Address 


City , State. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay 
nothing in advance. We supply on consign- 
ment your choice of THREE VARIETIES 
of famous Mason Candy. At no extra 
charge each package is wrapped with a 
band printed with your organization’s name 
and picture. You pay after you have sold 
the candy and return what you don’t sell. 
Candy is sold at less than regular retail 
price. You make $12.00 on every 30 sales 
of our $1.00 box (66%4% profit to you on 
cost). There’s no risk! You can’t lose. Mail 
in coupon today for information about 
MASOW’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Georce H. Rauscu, Dept. CS-10 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 
Pua ae I 
RP heat oo 5 
Organization 

Peng 5 os 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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independent republics of Central Amer- 
ica. In its variety of climate and 
people of Indian and Spanish ancestry 
Guatemala is shown to be a country 
much like other countries of Latin 
America all of which are very much in 
the news today. We see Guatemala as 
a developing nation with a substantial 
Indian population living primitively but 
with an interesting variety of artistic 
skills demonstrated in the many prod- 
ucts in their market places. An In- 
dian teacher introduces us to Thomas 
Morales and his family descended from 
the Mayas. In contrast we meet Juan 
Perez, manager of a large banana plan- 
tation where farming is geared to profit 
and the advantages of the modern 
world. In the film we see the ancient 
Mayan temples and churches where 
the Guatemalans come to worship. 
Beautiful, clean Guatemala city is 
modern and most of the cars on its 
streets as well as the other imported 
goods come from the U. S. The glimpse 
of Chichicastenango shows the natives’ 
pride in the handicraft skills which 
have been handed down from previous 
generations. 


The Panama Canal 


A 14 minute, 16 mm. sound film in 
color or black and white suited to 
intermediate grades and above. The 
film shows the canal’s history, its 
geographic setting, past efforts to build 
a canal, how the canal works, and its 
importance to world trade. Maps are 
used to show how before the canal 
was built, a ship sailing from New 
York to Callao in Peru had to sail 
through the Strait of Magellan at the 
southern tip of South America. Thus 
we see that the canal cut off more than 
6000 miles from such a voyage. We see 
that by a treaty signed in 1903 with 
the Republic of Panama, the U. S. 
was given. the right to control in per- 
petuity the area bordering the canal, 
although the canal is open to ships of 
all nations of the world. Previously, in 
1880 in:fact, the French had attempted 
to build such a canal but the effort had 
failed. Special emphasis is placed on 
the techniques employed in guiding a 
ship through the locks and on to the 
opposite ocean. Fifty million tons of 
cargo are shipped through the canal, 
much of which goes to or comes from 
the U. S. We see how important the 


canal has been and is. In view of the. 


importance of conditions in Panama re- 
cently, this film supplies some interest- 
ing background material for a better 
understanding of one of the most im- 
portant transportation links in the 


| western hemisphere. 
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on 
“Build your oil color “tame 
tion around Weber’ 


‘ ae 


“results with Weber labora- | 
tory-controlled liqui “Art 
School’’ Canvas tas as, 
Weber Oil Color iBrushes. 


FOR WATER COLOR | 
CLASSES 


“Insist on Malfa Water Colors 


in Y2 x 3” tubes or Weber 
refillable "School Art” Water 
Color Boxes, reliable Water 
Color Brushes, Papers. 


FOR POSTER WORK 2 
< & DESION «a 


Use Weber non-toxic Tempera | 


Pastels: that 
-biended, We’ 
-and the fines 
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REPRODUCE ANY LESSON YOU CAN TYPE, WRITE, OR DRAW 


...DO IT QUICKLY AND EASILY WITH A 


DITTO DUPLICATOR 


BRAND 


¢ hours every day, help students learn faster, have extra time 
other school activities, and for yourself. In less than a minute, 
can turn out individual lesson sheets for every student on a 
TTO Brand Spirit Process Duplicator—any lesson you can 
be, write, or draw. 


ssons can be duplicated in up to five colors . . . on 3 x 5-inch to 
14-inch sheets, lightweight paper to card stock. You can produce 
bres of teaching aids that make learning faster, teaching easier. 


O Workbooks simplify teaching, too. Each workbook contains 


daily lesson-masters. You simply insert the lesson-master in the 
DITTO Duplicator, and quickly turn out easy-to-read lessons for 
every student. 


60 modern workbooks, in a wide variety of subjects for grades one 
through eight, are available from DITTO. These books, written by 
educators, are unmatched for effectiveness. 


Mail the coupon today for sample workbooks and the helpful 
FREE guide: “Teacher, Advisor, Principal—DITTO Products 
Help You Do A Better Job.” 


FREE GUIDE 


’ tells how you can save time in teach- 
ing... duplicate hundreds of items 


that make your job easier—items 
such as: 


Examination papers + Lesson sheets + Drawings + Music scores» Classwork 
Sketches + Maps~ Record sheets + School newspapers - Instruction sheets 
Tests - Tickets - Programs + Catalog cards « Diagrams + Notices « Charts 
Student records - Absentee reports - Cartoons « Coloring sheets » Labora- 
tory directions + Study outlines - Lectures + Post cards - Posters + Play 
scripts - Menus 


Oo. : 
& 

6800 McCormick Road, 2 
LUGO, _ chicazo 45, tinois 3 

Please send sample workbooks and your free guide: “Teacher, 2 
Advisor, Principal—DITTO Products Help You Do A Better Job.” e 
Name . 
School & 
+ 

School Address o 
* 

* 

6 

6 


SOON iscsi enesesinitsince UD OU COI i i tinier ND incccinstineninceinists 


*. DITTO and @ are registered trademarks (U.S. and foreign) of Ditto, incorporated 
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that adds 
verve to 
art classes 


GWnhacolor 


DRY TEMPERA 








HANDY MIX 
PAN COVER 


It’s the economical, non-toxic, quick- 
mix pigment that can be used in so 
many ways. Non-spoiling, always 
fresh, smooth-working. Vigorous 
opaque colors—24 in all plus silver 
and gold. 


This all-purpose tempera mixes 
readily with water for all tempera 
and poster painting projects. Mixes 
smoothly with Textile Liquid for 
work on fabric, and with Alphacolor 
Base for water-soluble silk screen 
work and finger painting. 


mix it with 
PRINT-O-LEUM 


Alphacolor Dry Tempera mixed with 
Print-O-Leum produces an excellent 
water-soluble biock print ink in the 
full Alphacolor range of colors — 
easy to use, easy to clean up. 


Alphacolor Dry Tempera is 
available in 1 oz. plastic jars 
and in attractive plastic pound 
containers, unbreakable, but 
easy to cut and paint for 
countless craft projects—or as 
permanent mixing and storage 
containers, 


Send for brochure on “The 
Alphacolor Family’’— Pastels, 
Char-Kole, Liquid Tempera, 
Dry Tempera and Mixes, Hi-Fi 
Grays, Oil Crayon, Brilliants 
and Watercrayon. 





WEBER COSTELLO 


Up 


Chalkboard, Chalk 
Erasers, Art Material, Maps, Globes 


Manufacturers of 





1226 McKinley St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 50) 


One of the highlights of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference was the showing 
of the motion picture Francis of Assisi to 
the assembled friars. The producer of the 
film, Plato Skouras, brought his re-creation 
of the Thirteenth-Century “Troubador of 
God” to a representative and diverse group 
of the followers of the Saint. Mr. Skouras 
made a particular effort to be present, fly- 
ing in from California, and arranged for 
the special cinemascope equipment to be 
installed for this showing. He was espe- 
cially interested in explaining how he was 
attracted to producing this film, which was 
made on location in Assisi, Italy, the cradle 
of the Franciscan Order. 





Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted by the 
group of Franciscans attending the Con- 
ference and viewing the film was one heart- 
ily endorsing the movie and encouraging 
members of all branches of the Order, both 
regular and secular, to support this noble 
film story. 

Another Resolution urged all friars to 
re-dedicate themselves to the observance of 
Holy Poverty according to the mind of the 
Holy See in the age in which they live, and 
enunciated so well by St. Francis in the 
motto: “My God and My All.” 

It was further resolved that “Within the 
spirit of prudence and poverty Franciscan 
friars use all modern methods and pro- 
cedures to develop, promote, and protect 
the funds and properties permitted for the 
Order’s use by the Holy See.” It was also 
suggested that a course in financial ad- 
ministration be a part of every friar’s 
training; and that provincial boards under- 
take a study of improved methods of pro- 
vincial or congregation-wide programs of 
accounting, development, and fund-raising, 
as well as the establishment of Franciscan 
corporations. 


New Officers 


Rev. Ernest Latko, O.F.M., Christ the 
King Seminary, West Chicago, Ill., was 
elected president of the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference, succeeding Very Rev. 
Pius Barth, O.F.M., whose future Francis- 
can educational assignment takes him to 
the Holy City. Re-elected were: Rev. 
Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv., Chaska, 
Minn., vice-president; Rev. Sebastian 
Miklas, O.F.M.Cap., secretary; and Rev. 
Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., St. Bonaven- 
ture (N. Y.) University, treasurer. 


Brescia College Music Workshop 


The music teachers of Mount St. Joseph 
Ursuline Convent, Maple Mount, Ky., met 
at Brescia College, Owensboro, Ky., Aug. 
16-18, for a three-day workshop. Sister 
M. Marguerite, O.S.U., chairman of the 
department of music of Brescia College, 
was general chairman. Panel discussions 
and sessions of actual experience in the 
various phases of piano, violin, voice, and 
wind instrument technique were held under 
a teachers and directors in these 

elds. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN HANDCRAFTS? 


Complete Reference Catalog 
Lists Latest Crafts & Ideas 


Check this source before you buy 
Project kits or bulk supplies anc 
materials for leathercraft, metalcraft 
copper tooling and enameling, wood 
craft, mosaics, basketry, plaster, cast 
ing, clays, Dennison papers, etc. Nc 
order too large or small. Orders ac 
crately filled same day received. Lar 
son’s has served schools and institu 
tions by mail from coast-to-coast fo: 
26 years. Complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 



























































All Price Ranges 
Prices are competitively low! From 
projects costing a few pennies each 
to more advanced crafts at value 
prices. Quantity discounts on kits 
and supplies. Bids welcome and re 
turned promptly. 

All Ages, Skills 
Hundreds of projects for beginners 
in grade or high schools. No tools or 
experience needed. Also projects and 
materials for advanced students and 
craftsmen. 



























WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR FREE CATALOG! 


J. C. LARSON CO., INC. 


Dept. 1458 
Chicago 24, Ill. 
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No more messy boards 


or smeared drawings 
when YOUR SCHOOL uses the new 


PERMAPEX 
CRAYONS 


Graphs — Charts — Maps — 
Drawings — Special Messages 


STAY ON 
until you wish them removed! 


Send $3.25 today for postpaid Set 
PC3 (1 each red, white, blue, yellow 
crayons plus generol supply of new 
fast-acting powered REMOVO for 
cleaning boards). 


Now Ready — Oil-board templates 
complete: American Flag « Map of 
US.A. ¢ G Clef Musical Scale 
Set 1 each, $5.75 


Plastic Marginal Guides: Coordinate 
Graph Chart. Journal or Ledger Page. 
Shorthand Page. All up to full chalk- 
board panel size. 


Illustrated circular free on request 


See your nearest Dealer of School 
Supplies, or order directly from: 


PERMANENT 
APEX CRAYON CO. 


Dept. C 


Box 2236 Youngstown 4, Ohio 
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DON'T GET UPSET! 


He can’t hurt them, because you get better protection Information that insures the best installation pos- 
against corrosion when you specify LEVOLOR. sible is a serviee all LEVOLOR representatives will 
LEVOLOR head channel and bottom rail are coated give you. They will submit a prospectus covering 
first, then formed. It means that the protective paint every detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help 
is inside as well as outside. with the specifications and make a final inspection 

after the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 

antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


oe R VENETIAN BLINDS 


AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTIONAL SKYLIGHT 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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NEWS 


(Continued from page 62) 


Liturgical music in compliance with the 
new directives received special attention. 
Most Rev. Henry J. Soenneker, Bishop of 
Owensboro, addressed the assembly stress- 
ing the importance of humility and sim- 
plicity in Church music, thereby allowing 
it to take its proper place as the handmaid 
of the liturgy. Liturgical music, he said, 
should be good music, but not so di‘ficuit 
that the ordinary worshiper cannot under- 
stand and participate in it. He also empha- 
sized the part which the emotions piay in 
our worship. 


AD MULTOS ANNOS 


%& Sixteen Marianist jubilarians of the 
Province of Cincinnati were honored at a 
Mass at Emmanuel Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
on July 17. Diamond jubilarians honored 
were: 

Very Rev. JosepH A. TETZLAFF, and 
BrotHers WM. A. Beck, LAWRENCE A. 
Bott, Louis J. BrRINnDEL, and Epwarp W. 
LYNcH. 

There was one golden _jubiliarian: 
BROTHER FRANCIS MeEpeEr, S.M. The silver 
jubilarians were: 

Very Rev. JAMes M. Darsy, and Broru- 
ERS JosePH R. CHOQUETTE, JOHN F. 
EMLING, Epwarp Fick, Leo Murray, 





SCIENCE TEACHING APPARATUS EXPENSIVE? 


NOT ANY MORE! 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORPORATION'S new concepts in design and quantity manufacture, 
permit low price levels hoped for by educators —but never before achieved. So valuable to 
learning — individual student participation in laboratory work is now possible with no sacrifice 


in quality, durability or scientific validity. 


Here are three apparatus kits of wide teaching application. These and twenty seven others are 
described and illustrated in our catalog of Authorized PSSC Apparatus and Supplementary 


Materials. 


RIPPLE TANK KIT — Used for study of 
general wave phenomena as well as in 
experiments on wave propagation; reflec- 
tion, refraction, diffraction, frequency-wave 
length-velocity relationship and interfer- 
ence. One Kit is recommended for 4 stu- 
dents. Each $14.64. 

(High Power Light Source Kit not included) 


RECORDING TIMER KIT — Used to give a 
permanent record of rectilinear motion in 
terms of relative time. Relative time can 
be converted to standard time by calibra- 
tion of the timer. Also used to give slow 
periodic motion for stroboscope observa- 
tion. One kit is recommended for 2 stu- 
dents. Each $2.75. 


Your guarantee of quality apparatus — 
MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. 
is the ONLY manufacturer and 
distributor of PSSC Physics Kits 
which are specifically approved 
and supervised by Educational 

Approved PSSC Services, Inc. 


Ee RS 


BICKNELL |@ 


SCIENCE EDUCATION DIVISION 
253 Norfolk Street, Cambridge, Mass 
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DYNAMICS KIT — Used for studies of mass 
in motion, with accent on the nature, meas- 
urement and calculation of velocity, accel- 
eration; momentum and energy. Consists of 
two identical laboratory carts capable of 
carrying loads over ten kilograms. One Kit, 
recommended for 4 students. Each $8.40. 


WANT TO 
KNOW MORE? American Science 


Send for Products, Inc. 


Free Catalog ‘ Design | 
onsuitants 


Please send me your Authorized PSSC Appa- 
ratus and Supplementary Materials Catalog. : 
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Watter A. Roescu, and ALoysius Hocu- 
ENDONER, 


Completing 25 years as priests in the 


Society of Mary were: FarHers Cuas. C. 


BLoEMER, CuHas. L. Coins, and LAwRence 
MonuHEIM. 


%& Rev. Francis J. Romer, C.Ss.R., Re- 
demptorist missionary in California ‘or 
nearly 40 years, observed the golden jubilee 
of his ordination to the priesthood at 


Whittier, Calif, on July 4. Believed to belli 
the first San Diegan to become a pricst,i 


Father Romer has over the past 50 ye.rs 


served as a missionary, retreat master, sein- 


inary professor, pastor, military chaplein, 
and religious superior. The jubilarian now 
is assigned to the Redemptorist seminary 
in Oakland, where as provincial chronicler 
he is working on a history of the 12 ke- 
demptorist communities in the West. 


% Rev. Aucustine W. Watters, SJ, 
celebrated his 50th anniversary as a priest 
at St. Bonifacius, Minn.,.on July 9. Father 
Walters, who will be 83, was ordained, 
June 30, 1911, in Belleville, Ill. He ente:ed 
the Jesuit novitiate in Holland in 1897, 
In 1913, he was assigned as treasurer for 
St. John’s college in British Honduras. F ol- 
lowing his assignment to the missions, 
Father Walters served as treasurer and 
professor of mathematics, Latin, Greek, 
German, and Spanish at St. John’s College 
in Ohio for 17 years. He spent the next 17 
years of his life at Marquette university 
as treasurer and as auditor for the Mis- 
souri province. When the province ex- 
panded in 1949 he assumed full-time duties 
as province auditor. 


% Rev. Joun J. Featuerstone, LL.D., 
celebrated his golden jubilee on June 18. 
Father Featherstone was ordained on 
July 25, 1911. He has been president of 
the Pennsylvania Catholic Educational As- 
sociation; organizer of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women in the Scranton 
Diocese, a diocesan pro-synodal examiner, 
and diocesan director of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. 


% Sister Mavitus, S.S.N.D., marked her 
50th anniversary at Rochester, N. Y., on 
May 27. She spent all but ten of the years 
in Rochester, teaching grades one through 
five and also serving as church sacristan 
for several years. 


% Rev. Georce G. Berzinec celebrated, 
on July 4, the 25th anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood. Father Ber- 
zinec, who has been pastor of St. George’s 
since 1955, was born in Oxford, N. J., and 
was educated at schools in the United 
States and Europe. He was ordained in 
1936. For the past 12 years he has served 
as a consultant and adviser on the Inter- 
national Service of Information and, for 
the past three years, has worked with 
Radio Free Europe. 


%& Sister M. Avoysia observed the silver 
jubilee of her religious profession on June 
14, at Amarillo, Texas. Since her religious 
profession in 1936, she has spent several 
years in study and has taught for 12 years 
in the Diocese of Amarillo. 


%* Rev. Samvuet Ross, S.J., retreat mas- 

ter at Manresa Retreat House near An- 
napolis, Md., is observing his 60th an- 
niversary as a Jesuit. He is 77 years «ld. 
During the past 40 years he has served at 
Manrfesa and at high schools and paris!:es. 
He is a native of Philadelphia. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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LIGHT Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds, with slats open, pro- ME DIUM Slats partially closed, give light enough for 
vide controlled daylight without glare, plus venti- note-taking, yet darken room so projected 
lation, for ordinary classroom activities. The soft, diffused light slides of charts, etc., may be clearly viewed. Precision tilt mecha- 
is easy on the eyes... and dispositions. nism with fine adjustment, affords exact degree of light needed. 


Audio-Visual Blinds 
provide full-range 


light control 
at low cost. 


DARK Completely closed Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds give projection-room darkness. No light seeps in, thanks to light 
trap channels, and Flexalum's tighter overlapping slats. Projections of fine line drawings, microscopic slides, colored 
maps, etc., show up sharply on screen. All Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds are fully guaranteed for five years, in writing. 


Write for specifications to Bridgeport Brass Co., Hunter Douglas Division, 30 Grand Street, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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B. D. ROSE COMPANY 
SPECIALISTS IN FINE 
APPAREL AND ACCESSORIES 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Here, service, products 
and price without compare. 


The Best Mannered School 


UNIFORMS 
6 Gored, Crisply Tailored 


ORL nn fl lm sein, atti, tin, Biting, iting ny, it 


Correct Wash 'N Wear 


BLOUSES 


Guaranteed To Stay White Forever 


BPE Wk PE BL PL SL PL PL OPE rE 


Thoroughbred All Wool 


BLAZERS 


Piped or Plain for Boys, Girls 





Stand-Out Quality, Dashing Style 


POPLIN TIES 


All Colors—For Boys, Girls 


CPS CHD OFS CHOI COS COS CHI CHS CHS COS CHI OH CHD ORI CHI OWS 


PLUS 
SKIRTS, BEANIES, SOCKS, 
SWEATERS, SHIRTS, SLACKS, EMBLEMS 





write for illustrated catalog, samples on 
request—no obligation at all, and all re- 


quests receive prompt attention 


Parochial School Suppliers 


B. D. ROSE 
& COMPANY 


404 E. Wadsworth Street 
Phila. 19, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 64) 


%& The Sisters or St. Mary or OREGON 
are commemorating their 75th anniversary. 
The congregation was founded by Arch- 
bishop Gross, C.Ss.R., of Oregon City, in 
1885 to supply teachers. In 1934 the con- 
gregation received the approbation of the 
Holy See, and it has since been recognized 
as a Pontifical Congregation. 


% Rev. THomas J. McCatren, C.M., 
treasurer of St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., recently celebrated his 40th 
anniversary as a priest of the Congregation 
of the Missions ‘(Vincentians) . 


HONORS AND APPOINTMENTS 


C. U. Awards Doctorate 


Rev. James B. NuGENtT was awarded his 
doctorate at commencement exercises at 
the Catholic University of America on 
June 4. He is now the only Ph.D. in 
philosophy among Steubenville diocesan 
clergy. 


Pope Honors Carmelite Foundress 


Moruer M. ANnceLIne Teresa, O.CARM., 
foundress and mother general of the Car- 
melite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm, 
was distinguished with the reception of the 
Medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. The 
Medal is given by Pope John XXIII in 
recognition of distinguished service to the 
Church. Cardinal Spellman made the pres- 
entation. 


To Center of Interculture 


BroTHER GERALD Morris, S.M., a former 
missionary to Puerto Rico, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the new Center of 
Intercultural Formation at Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. 

The Center, established by Msgr. Ivan 
D. Illich, is training missionaries to Latin 
America in answer to Pope John XXIII’s 
plea for Papal Volunteers for Latin 
America. 


President of College 


Sister M. Epwarp, S.S.J., who has been 
dean of studies at the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed the sixth president of the college. 


Radio and Television Awards 


The Catholic Broadcasters Association, 
during its annual convention in Minne- 
apolis, on June 21, made its fourth annual 
presentation of Gold Bell Awards. 

A radio award went to the National 
Broadcasting Company for its “Living 
Music of the Church,” produced in co-op- 
eration with the National Council of 
Catholic Men. 

A television award was made to the 
National Council of Catholic Men for 
“The War for Geoffrey Wilson” in “the 
Catholic Hour” on NBC television. 

WRCV-TV in Philadelphia (owned and 
operated by NBC) was cited as the out- 
standing television station. 

WFMJ in Youngstown, Ohio (NBC 
affiliate) was selected as the outstanding 
radio station. 

NBC affiliate WRGB-TV in Schenectady, 
N. Y., was a winner on the local level for 
its program “Suffer the Little Children.” 
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DRILLS 


me for 
SPECIAL Occasions 


Jubilees, Feast Days, Christmas, St 
Patrick’s Day, Patriotic, Mother’s Day 
and Graduation. Also entertainments 
for general use. 


Each number a complete unit foi 
presentation . . . at a reasonable price. 
which includes the royalty charge for 
one production. 


Material suitable for any group, large 
or small, from Kindergarten through 
High School. 


If your School does not have our 
1959-1961 CATALOGUE, we will be 
glad to send you a copy. Forward 
your request by AIR MAIL. .. 


Write 


JANET MOYNAHAN’S PLAYS 
Fallbrook, California 


Eureka Catersto 
Clascroon Crofts 


Eureka’s popular seasonal “and 
everyday lines of full-color gummed 
seals and cardboard cutout prints 
have widespread use for educational 
and decorative classroom activities. 








































Send today for 
FREE samples 
and informa- 
tion. Both you 
and your stu- 
dents will be 
glad you did. 
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Superior at Providence College 


Very Rev. Ernest A. Hocan, O.P., is 
the new superior of the Dominican com- 
munity at Providence College (Providence, 
R. I.). He succeeds Very Rev. Vincent C. 
Tore, O.P., who is now president of the 
college. Father Hogan, who has been li- 
brarian at Providence College since 1940, 
is a member of the American Library As- 
sociation, the Catholic Library Association, 
aad several other professional organizations. 


President of St. Benedict 


SisteR LinnEA WELTER, OS.B., is the 
new president of the College of St. Bene- 
dict at St. Joseph, Minn. She succeeds 
SisTER REMBERTA WESTKAEMPER, O.S.B. 


President of New Rochelle 


Moruer St. JoHn O’Brien, OS.U., has 
been appointed to succeed MotHer M. 
Peter, O.S.U., as president of the College 
of New Rochelle, N. ¥Y. Mother St. John 
has been a professor of mathematics, di- 
rector of students, and a former superior 
of the Ursuline nuns at the college. 


President of St. Mary's 


StsteR Maria Renata, CS.C., is the new 
president of St. Mary’s College, South 
Bend, Ind. She succeeds SisteR M. Ma- 
DELEVA, C.S.C., who has been president 
since 1934. 


Marianist Provincial 


Rev. JAMes A. Younc, S.M., is the new 
provincial of the St. Louis Province of 
the Society of Mary. He succeeds Rev. 
J. Gtennon McCarty, who has been as- 
signed to Chaminade College, near St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ay 


V. Rev. James A. Young, S.M. 


Father Young, a native of Madison, 
Wis., entered the Society of Mary in 1929. 
He received an M.A. from the Catholic 
University of America in 1942 and a 
°h.D. from the University of Texas in 
1961. He was assigned to St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Tex., as chairman 
of the department of philosophy in 1953 
and has been vice-president of St. Mary’s 
since 1957. 

The new vice-president of St. Mary’s 
University is Dr. JosepH W. Scumitz, 
S.M., longtime chairman of the department 
of history. 
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Your class sees ALL the screen image... 
with AO's NEW Low-Silhouette 
Overhead Projector! 


AO’s new Low-Silhouette Overhead Delineascope offers you new teaching 
efficiency. Your class can look over the low-positioned projection head for 
a full, unobstructed view of the screen image. They see the entire picture 
... get the complete message. Ideal where elevated screen is not convenient. 
This new model AO Delineascope is trim and compact yet has a full 
10” x 10” aperture . . . handily outperforms any Overhead Projector in 
its class. 


30% BRIGHTER: Superior all-glass optical system and 1000-watt bulb de- 
livers an amazing 2400 lumens on the screen . . . over 30% more than 
similarly-priced overhead projectors. Screen image is sharp from corner 
to corner and edge to edge. 

COOLER AND QUIETER: No need for lumens-robbing Heat Absorbing Glass. 
Quiet, efficient cooling system keeps housing cool to your touch . . . protects 
your valuable transparencies from scorching or buckling. 

SELECTIVE ROLL TENSION: You set a simple lock-screw to adjust acetate or 
cellophane roll tension . . . exclusive with AO Overhead Delineascopes. 
Roll remains taut . . . exposed writing surface will not wrinkle from 
pressure of marking pencil. 

Send for complete information about American Optical’s complete line of 
Overhead Projectors, including the new Low-Silhouette model. 


Please send information about: 
: ——Catalog No. 3540 Low-Silhouette 
Optical Overhead Delineascope. 
——Catalog No. 3550 Overhead Delineascope. 


Name 


| American © 


COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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IN CANADA write— American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 
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Award to Honor Mother Seton 


Sister AGNITA Miriam, S.C., is the first 
recipient of the Mother Seton Medal, given 
for the first time by Marillac College, 
Normandy, Mo., at graduation exercises 
on August 25, 1961. 

This initial choice of a recipient of the 
new award recognizes Sister Agnita Mi- 
riam’s years of service to Sisters in the 
Conference of Religious of the National 
Catholic Charities, her series of workshops 
for Sisters in social service, and her years 
as professor at the Catholic University of 
America. She was for years superior of an 
orphanage in New York. 


Marillac College, conducted by the 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, is the first Sister Formation 5-year 
liberal arts college established in America. 
It is for Sisters only, with an enrollment 
of more than 400 full-time students. Two 
thirds of the faculty are Daughters of 
Charity; the other one third is composed 
of priests and Sisters from 15 different 
communities. 

Mother Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton, 
born in New York in 1774, is the foun- 
dress of seven American communities with 
mother houses in Maryland (Emmitsburg), 
New York, Ohio (Cinninnati), New Jersey, 
Halifax, Pennsylvania, and Missouri 
(Normandy). She founded the first free 
parochial school for poor children and 
conducted orphanages. The Cause of 








Cram 
Globes 
Maps 
Charts 


‘Gam tt" Are Y Your Classroom 
MAPS, GLOBES, and 


CHARTS up-to-date? 


Let Me Call and Show You Our— 
BIG 64” WALL MAPS-_—ul! colors—easy to read type—Complete 


set of Physical, Physical-Political and Outline Geography Maps—Armadillo 
World—American and World History—The latest Map of Africa—showing 23 
recent political changes. Cram maps are the very latest and up-to-date. 
MARKABLE-KLEENABLE exclusive finish gives Cram maps a distinct advantage 
over others for classroom use. Science and Mathematics depts. materials. 


GLOBES -— teachers everywhere are praising the indestructible “Tuffy” 
World Globe—“Light as a feather, tough as steel’’ Cram globes known and 
used the world over are available for all of the above maps, with mountings 


suitable for your budget and 
classroom use. 


CHARTS —Anatomical — Models 


and Health—Bookkeeping Wall 
Charts. 


ATLASES- 1961 Edition 


FREE Catalog No. 93 


Cram‘s graded visual teaching aids 
for all grades—For complete informa- 
tion and prices, send today for this 


new, big, colorful Catalog No. 93. 


Also ask for literature giving complete 


details of Cram’s new “Tuffy” World 


Globes. 


Our 94th Year 
GEO. F. 


730 E. Washington St. 
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CRAM 


Juffy's Bud Year 
CO. Inc. 


Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Mother Seton’s canonization was _ intro- 
duced in Rome in 1940. She was declared 
Venerable by Pope John XXIII in De. 
cember, 1959. 


Committee for Social Workers 


SIsTER BERTRANDE Meyers, D.C., PHD, 
president of Marillac College, Normandy, 
Mo., has been appointed a member of the 
Priest Directors’ Committee on Certifica- 
tion and Licensure Plans for Social Work- 
ers. This committee serves as an advisory 
group to the Priest Directors of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities on 
the nature, content, and criteria for cer- 
tificates of registered social workers. The 
first committee meeting will be held in 
Toledo, Ohio. September 22-26. 


CCD Co-ordinator Appointed 


Mscr. Rupotpex G. Banpas of St. Paul, 
Minn., has been appointed by two Sacred 
Congregations as their co-ordinator with 
the U. S. Bishops Committee of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


Heads Theologians 


Rev. Atoystus McDonoucn, CP., pre- 
fect of studies for the Eastern Province 
of the Passionist Fathers, was elected pres- 
ident of the Catholic Theological Society 
of America at the society’s convention in 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Franciscans Elect New Head 


Very Rev. Donatp Hoac, O.F.M., was 
elected provincial, religious superior, of 
Province of the Most Holy Name at a 
provincial chapter meeting on July 19 at 
St. Bonaventure University. 


SIGNIFICANT BITS OF NEWS 


Marian Center Established in U. S. 

The seventh center in the U. S. of the 
Confraternity of Mary Queen of All Hearts 
has been set up at St. John’s Cathedral, 
Fresno, Calif. The purpose of the confra- 
ternity is “to help the members live and 
promote the Marian way of life as the 
easier and the more secure’ means to sanc- 
tify themselves.” 


Irish School Open to Girls From U. S. 

The Benedictine Nuns of Kylemore Ab- 
bey, Connemara, County Galway, Ireland, 
announce the opening of a newly con- 
structed modern boarding school to be 
operated in conjunction with their abbey. 
The school is open to girls between 12 
and 18 years of age. For further informa- 
tion write: Mrs. Mary Loughlin, 58 Main 
St., Hingham, Mass. 


Two Day Custodian Training Seminar 

On August 9 and 10, West Chemical 
Products, Inc., conducted a two day cus- 
todian training seminar for the more than 
300 chief custodians of the Detroit school 
system. Essentially, this was a health and 
hygiene program and the topic for discus- 
sion was “Bugs You Can See . . . Bugs 
You Can’t See.” 


Junior Great Books Program 


‘The Ford Foundation recently grantc‘! 
$25,000 to the Catholic School Board of 
the Archdiocese of Louisville for an evalu: - 
tion study of its unique “Junior Gre:t 
Books” program. 

The program (previously described in 
the CatHoric ScHoot JouRNAL) consis's 
of out-of-school discussions of classics «f 
literature, history, science, biography, and 
religion for talented students from the fift 
grade through high school. 
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LOCK (; KEY 


NEW PERMACRYLC™ CUTS MAINTENANCE 


LOCK IT ON...FINISH LASTS 
COUN UE LL 


“LOCK-AND-KEY"* FLOOR FINISH comes in 1-, 5-, 30- 
and 55-gallon sizes. 


GREAT NEW CHEMICAL 
DISCOVERY CUTS FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE TIME AND COSTS! 


Here’s the greatest advance in floor coatings since the This means that “Lock-and-Key” can be cleaned with 
introduction of vinyl finishes by Simoniz in 1953. common cleaning and sanitizing agents, over and over, 


“Lock-and-Key” is a brand-new, completely different, Without dulling or damaging the polish—and no buffing 
Permacrylic product that solves a major maintenance is ever required. Spills, scuffing, grime, grease and grit 
problem. It has permanent resistance to alkaline cleaners cannot wear it away. “Lock-and-Key” lasts as long as 
and water—can be re-coated time and time again—yet is you want it to. 


easily removable. (*)—Trade-marks of Simoniz Company 
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“LOCK-AND-KEY” REMOVER 
comes in 20-0z., 1- and 5-gallon sizes. 


“Lock-and-Key” can be re-coated whenever you want CALL YOUR 
without yellowing or discoloration. With each new coat 


you deepen the gloss and extend the protection. S/MONIZ DISTRIBUTOR TODAY, 


The finish lasts and lasts and lasts—yet you can remove OR USE 
it whenever you want, without a machine, merely by mop- 


ping the floor with the special “Lock-and-Key” Remover, THIS CONVENIENT COUPON: 
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ng life ier maintenance, simple removal: these are F 
Long life, eas — Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division—Dept.) CJ-10 


the benefits of this great new, completely different, 2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Simoniz “Lock-and-Key” Floor Finish. They add up, not Yes, | want to cut my floor maintenance time and costs. Without 
only to improved appearance, but to greatly reduced obligating me, give me the name of your nearest distributor and: 


maintenance costs for all floors. O Have him see me 
O Arrange a demonstration of “‘Lock-and-Key” 


® O Supply me with test materials 
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You're seeing 
a Miracle 





—Smathers is 
smiling 


Erase Without 
a Trace® with 
A.W.Faber’s 


GRASERS7IK 


® 


The original pencil shaped 
grey eraser — always 
the best point for erasing. 


Is it fair to call your 
superior an “old grouch” 
because he refuses to 
sign letters with erasures 
that show ghosts and 
sloppy strikeovers? 


But now Smathers is all 
smiles. His secretary has 
discovered ERASERSTIK. 
She has just handed him 
a crisp, sparkling letter 
he is proud to sign. 
With ERASERSTIK she 
was able to erase without 
a trace. It lets you get 
into tight places to 
remove one letter without 
blurring the whole word. 


ERASERSTIK will open the 
door to typing perfection 
for you. Sharpens to 
the point you prefer — 
blunt, medium or slender. 
ERASERSTIK with 

brush, 20¢ — at good 
stationers everywhere. 





ERE ERS Te N Ey e e 





Ea 
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SAPHIR BRASS HAND SHARPENER #4035 


works like magic. Gives you the correct 
point on your ERASERSTIK— 

then stops sharp- 
ening. If you use 
one, you need 

the other. $1 at 
your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 
Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N.d. 
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RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


New Province for White Sisters 


The Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of 
Africa (White Sisters) have announced 
the formation of the American Province 
and the appointment of MotuHer ELiza- 
BETH ANNE as the first provincial in the 
United States. The White Sisters opened 
their first house in this country in 1929. 
Mother Anne, a native of Hamburg, N. Y., 
entered the society in 1949. She has been 
superior at the White Sisters postulate. 
The White Sisters now have a total of 
seven provinces: the others are in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Canada, and 
England. Their work is devoted exclusively 
to missionary work in Africa. Headquarters 
for the American Province are in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


New Novitiate Planned 


Construction of a new novitiate in Los 
Gatos, Calif., will begin this fall. Mother 
Mary Consolatrice, superior general of the 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, stated that the funds for this no- 
vitiate have already surpassed their mini- 
mum goal of $2,500,000. 


Named Provincial 


MorHer Mary JustTINe Sasourin has 
been appointed mother provincial of the 
Sisters of Mercy of the Detroit province 
which includes Michigan, Indiana, and 
Iowa. 


Benedictine Superior 


Sister Henrira Osenporr, O.S.B., was 
elected mother prioress of St. Benedict’s 
Priory at St. Joseph, Minn., June 17. 


First American Elected 


Rey. Josepn C. Wey, C.S.B., was elected 
first American superior general of the 
Basilian Fathers. A native of Hammond, 
Ind., he was chosen by delegates from 
Basilian houses in the United States, 
Canada, and France. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Largest Grant 


Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, CS.C., 
president of the University of Notre Dame, 
announced that the university had received 
the largest research grant in its history — 
$579,653. The funds were made available 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
represent a one-year renewal of AEC’s 
sponsorship of Notre Dame’s radiation 
laboratory. It brings the total of AEC 
participation in the Notre Dame program 
to more than 3 million dollars. 


College Opens in Seattle 

Providence Heights College recently was 
dedicated near Seattle, Wash. It is de- 
signed for, operated by, and attended by 
Sisters, The only other college of this type 
is Marillac College in St. Louis, Mo. The 
four orders of Sisters participating are: 
Sisters of Charity of Providence, Domin- 
ican Sisters of the Congregation of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Dominican Sisters of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross, and 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark. Credits 
will be required in philosophy, theology, 
psychology, sociology, political science, the 
physical sciences, mathematics, history, and 
French. 
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FOR YOUR NEXT 


BOOK BAZAAR 


ALL-NEW, UP-TO-DATE COLORPRINT ™ 
MAPS AND ATLASES 
for HOME-SCHOOL-OFFICE-GIFTS 


GIANT 50” x 38 MAPS 
IN FULL COLOR 


WORLD — U.S.A. —- EUROPE — SOUTH 
AMERICA — PACIFIC — NORTH AMERICA 
— ASIA — AFRICA — CANADA — NEAR 
EAST — SOLAR SYSTEM — STAR CHART 
plus: STORYLAND — BIBLE LANDS. 


ALL BEST SELLERS AT 29¢ 
WORLD, VACATION & HIGHWAY ATLASES, 
WALL MAPS OF THE WORLD... 

from 29¢ to $5.95 
Get full details of this 
4 SPECIAL MAP PLAN @ Write today 
for BOOK BAZAAR BROCHURE CSJ-10-61 


BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT 


4 AMERICAN MAP COMPANY, INC 
3} West 6lst 






Street e New York 23, N. ¥ 
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SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 





PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY — AUTOMATICALLY! 


Just load ordinary paper on the feed table . . . 
the Hever Conqueror feeds, prints, counts, 
stacks 110 copies per minute for pennies per 
run. Prints 1 to 5 colors at one time on thin 
papers, cards, even newsprint, sizes 3 x 5 to 
9 x 15 in. Duplicator manufacturers since 
1903, Heyer has developed many important 
features others can’t match. Nationwide sales 
and service by 1247 authorized dealers. Fully 
Automatic Electric Model $299.50, Hand Op- 
erated Model $214.50, plus tax. Heyer INc., 
1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


FREE! memo Pad with your name on 
each sheet—Our demonstration by mail 


HEYVER INC., Depi. CSJ10 


1867 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 

Please send my free memo pad and in- 
formation on the Conqueror Spirit Dur li- 
cator. | understand there is no obligation. 
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College Girls Staff Schools 


Sixty-three girls from 11 Catholic col- 
leges in various parts of the country 
staffed 23 religious vacation schools in 
North Carolina. The college volunteers 
came at the invitation of Bishop V. S. 
Waters of Raleigh. They took a three-day 
orientation course. Activities of the two- 
week vacation schools included biblical and 
doctrinal classes, Church music and par- 
ticipation in the Mass and _ supervised 
recreation. 


College To Move Quarters 


September, 1962 has been the new date 
set for the relocation of St. Francis Col- 
lege, announced recently by Brother Urban, 
OS.F., president. The present college fa- 
cilities at Butler St., Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be devoted to science. New laboratories, 
expanded faculty research areas, and a sci- 
ence library will be constructed on Remsen 
St. in Brooklyn. 


Marianists Get New School 


The Cincinnati Province of the Society 
of Mary assumed direction of a North 
Carolina high school last August, Very 
Rev. James M. Darby, S.M., superior 
provincial announced. The Charlotte Cath- 
olic High School for Boys, Bishop Hafey 
Memorial will be the province’s first school 
in the state, and the Marianists are the 
first male religious order of high school 
teachers to work in the Diocese of Raleigh, 
in which Charlotte is located. 


Lectures at Marquette U. 


Six scholars will speak during the series 
of lectures on theological subjects entitled 
“Christian Thought and the Modern 
World” sponsored by the division of con- 
tinuing education of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The general theme of the 1961-62 series 
will be the Catholic Church in the Amer- 
ican scene. 

On October 5, Most Rev. John J. 
Wright, Bishop of Pittsburgh, will discuss 
the role of the American Hierarchy in 
American life. 

Other speakers will be: Very Rev. Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, director of the social 
action department of the NCWC; Rev. 
Robert J. Henle, S.J., acting academic vice- 
president of St. Louis University; and 
Rev. Bernard J. Cooke, S.J., chairman of 
the department of theology of Marquette 
University. 

Two laymen will lecture: Dr. Martin 
Marty, associate editor of The Christian 
Century magazine; and Philip Scharper, 
editor for Sheed and Ward and former 
associate editor of Commonweal magazine. 


REQUIESCANT IN PACE 


@ SisteR M. Rectna, O.P., died, July 19, at 
Water Mill, N. Y. She was born in New York 
City in 1892, and entered Queen of the Rosary 
Novitiate in 1918. She received the habit of the 
Order in 1919, and took her vows in 1920. After 
profession, she was assigned to Woodhaven, N. 
Y., where she taught for some 35 years. 

@ Sister M. Fiorent, I.H.M., died, June 24, 
at Monroe, Mich. She spent almost 50 years in 
the Archdiocese of Detroit and has been engaged 
in duties at the mother house for the past six 
years. 

@ StisteR M. AGNESE Lyncu, O.P., died at 
Dubuque, Iowa, on May 21, in the 55th year 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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Stainless Steel, the modern metal of the six- 
ties, is used in this smartly-styled recess 
fountain by Halsey Taylor. 

It is highly favored for installations in 
foyers, corridors and offices, providing the 
lifetime beauty and service of stainless steel 
and the dependability and health-safety of 
Halsey Taylor design. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


Here is another Halsey 
Taylor Stainless Steel wall- 
type..a semi-recessed unit. 
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of reliigous profession. Sister Agnese taught for 

13 years in Minneapolis, where she served for 
some years as superior at Incarnation School. 

@ BrotHer Atvin, S.C., 48, a native of New 
Orleans, died, June 22, at New Orleans, La. He 
entered the juniorate of the Sacred Heart Order 
at Metuchen, N. J., when he was 15 and made 
his final vows in 1936. He taught at Vicksburg, 
Miss.; Mobile, Ala.; Oklahoma; and in May of 
1960, he was assigned to Kenya, Africa. 

@ Miriam Cecit1. Marks, who almost single- 
handed built the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine in this country, died, July 18, at Apalachi- 
cola, Fla. A solemn requiem Mass for her was 
offered by Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, general secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

She began her work of religious instruction for 
Catholics outside of Church schools in Apalachi- 
cola, where she and her brothers and sisters were 


reared by parents who were converts to Cathol- 
icism. During her tenure with the CCD center, 
138 diocesan CCD programs -were established and 
she helped to organize 67 of them. Miss Marks 
also wrote and edited more than 200 manuals 
and organizational aids for the CCD. In 1937 
Miss Marks was decorated with the papal medal 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice in recognition for her 
works with the CCD. 

@ SisteER M. Myrene, B.V.M., died, June 21, 
at Dubuque, Iowa. Sister M. Myrene was born 
in Grand Forks, N. Dak. She entered Mount 
Carmel Novitiate in 1909. For many years she 
was assigned as teacher in Chicago schools. 

@ StsteR M. Mark Parstey died recently at 
Little Rock, Ark. She was a former superior and 
high school principal, whose dedicated life has 
left an indelible mark on Arkansas and was pro- 
ductive of numerous religious vocations, She is a 
native of Newfoundland. 

@ Rev. JosepH A. Vaucuan, S.J., 71, pro- 
fessor and radio broadcaster, died, July 17, at 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Father Vaughan was last stationed in Azusa. 





No other method of multi-copy repro- 
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He had conducted a weekly radio broadcast since 
1939 and during World War IT was program 
director for the United States to Vatican 
Starting in 1931 he had taught at the University 
of Santa Clara, Loyola University, Immaculats 
Heart College, Mt. St. Mary’s College, and had 
lectured to the student nurses. 

@ SisteR M. Imetpa, O.S.F., died on June 1§, 
at the age of 64, at Baltimore, Md. she was 
born in Scranton, Pa., and entered the convent 
at the age of seventeen, to dedicate her life to 
the care of Negro children. All her religious life 
was spent in Baltimore, where, in her later years 
she served as superior. 

@ Mscr. JosepH H. Brapy, 56, rector of Im 
maculate Conception Seminary, died on July 3 
at Darlington, N. J. In addition to his position 
as rector of the seminary, Msgr. Brady was also 
official diocesan historian and a synodal examiner 
and served on the editorial board of The Advocate, 

@ Rev. RALPH OHLMANN, 56, a member of the 
faculty of the Franciscan house of theology, died 
on June 25. A native of Louisville, Ky., Father 
Ralph was invested as a Franciscan in 1923 and 
ordained to the priesthood June 11, 1931. 

@ Sister M. Donata, 95, second oldest member 
of the Cincinnati Province of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur, died on July 30, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. She was a pioneer in the teaching of the 
deaf in Cincinnati and for a while was associated 
with Msgr. Henry J. Walshaus, founder and 
director of St. Rita’s School for the Deaf. 

@ Rev. Rosert R. Macurre, O.P., died in 
Switzerland, on July 2, at the age of 37. A native 
of Providence, R. I., Father Maguire was or- 
dained in 1950. He received a Licentiate in 
Sacred Theology from the Dominican College of 
the Immaculate Conception at Washington, D. C. 
He taught at Albertus Magnus, New Haven, 
Conn., from 1951 to 1958. 

@ Sister TeRESA VINCENT, C.S.J., died on 
July 24, at Green Bay, Wis., where she had been 
attending a seminar on theology. Sister Teresa, 
who taught for 56 years, had been teaching in 
Chicago for the past five years. She was a native 
of Chicago. 

@ Sister M. Etizasetn, O.P., died on July 4, 
at the age of 86, at Albany, N. Y. She was in 
the first group of Maryknoll Sisters to profess 
religious vows on February 15, 1921. Sister, a 
registered nurse, graduated from Albany City 
Hospital in 1904. After profession at Maryknoll 
she went to the Maryknoll Sisters’ mission in 
Los Angeles where they have a_ school for 
Japanese children. 

@ Sister M. Paut Jerome, O.P., died at De- 
troit, July 6, in the 17th year of her profession. 
She taught in the Dominican schools of Michigan 
and Florida. 

@ Rev. M. S. Wetsu, O.P., Dominican author 
and educator, died at 85, June 21, at Natick, 
Mass. He was ordained by Cardinal Gibbons in 
in 1906. Sent to Rome for further studies, he 
returned after three years with the degrees of 
lectorate in theology and doctorate in canon law. 
@ Mscr. Francis Op pe Cour, a pioneer in 
Catholic education, died recently in Holland, at 
the age of 66. The Monsignor was director of 
the Catholic Central Office of Education in 
Holland and president of the Catholic International 
Education Office at the Hague. Msgr. Op de Coul 
was made a Protonotary Apostolic recently on his 
40th anniversary in the priesthood. 

@ Sister Marte CATHERINE, R.S.H.M., died, 
July 8, in New York. She was professed 64 years 
ago in the mother house of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary in Beziers, France. After 
religious profession, Sister Catherine spent time 
in England and in Ireland. 

@ BrotHer Cotumpa Retry, O.S.F., president- 
emeritus of St. Francis College, Brooklyn, and 
former superior general of the Franciscan Brothers, 
died, Aug. 13, in the 58th year of his religious 
life. He was 83. 

Brother Columba served 25 years as president 
of St. Francis College and as superior general of 
the Brooklyn Congregation of the Third Order 
Regular of St. Francis (12 years). For many 
years in charge of the pre-seminarians at the 
college, Brother Columba taught literally huno- 
dreds of priests of the Dioceses of Brooklyn and 
Rockville Centre and the Archdiocese of New 
York. 

A pioneer in post-graduate work for religious 
teachers, he prepared for his career as an educator 
at St. Francis College, City College, Catholic 
University, Fordham, and Columbia. He received 
honorary doctor of laws degrees from St. John’s 
University and Manhattan College. 

@ BrotHer Datuus Micwaet, F.S.C., of Am- 
mondale Normal Institute, Beltsville, Md., dicd 
on August 26 at the age of 83. : 
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Every inch of this budget-priced folding chair 
reflects traditional DURHAM quality. Tubular steel 
frame, legs and braces are extra strong... . built 
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seat. Brace underneath front of seat assures ex- 
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full story on the new 805 before you buy 
any budget seating! 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Teacher's Manual and Key to 
“Progress in Arithmetic, Gr. 4’ 


By Sister M. Rose Anita, I.H.M. 
Boards, 199 pp., illustrated. William H. 
Sadlier, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1960, 

An introduction explaining the philos- 
ophy and organization of the Progress in 
Arithmetic series, followed by a detailed, 
illustrated presentation of each lesson in 
the grade 4 book with answers to the 
problems. An appendix supplies reviews, 


Confraternity Teacher's Guide 


By Rev. Joseph B. Collins. Paper, 473 
pp., $2.95. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., 1960. 

A complete textbook for the training 
of teachers in CCD schools of religion. 


Readings for Catholic Counselors 


Edited by Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., 
and Brother Lawrence Joseph, F.MS. 
Paper, 104 pp. Published by The Catholic 
Counselor, Iona College, New Rochelle, 
N.Y., 1960. 

Twenty reprints of significant articles 
on various phases of counseling which have 
appeared in The Catholic Counselor. 


Music Teaching Methods 
and Techniques 


Edited by Richard H. Werder, Ph.D. 
Paper, 112 pp., $1.95. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of American Press, Washington 17, 
Doe, 

The lectures and accounts of discussions 
at the 1960 workshop on Music Teaching 
and Techniques. 


Handwriting and Related Factors 
1890-1960 


By Committee for Research in Basic 
Skills, University of Wisconsin, Virgil E. 
Herrick, chairman. Paper, 146 pp., $1.25. 
Handwriting Foundation, 1426 G. St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 1961. 

A bibliography of more than 1700 
books and articles on handwriting pub- 
lished in America and Europe, 1890-1960. 


Comparison of Practices in 
Handwriting 


By Committee for Research in Basic 
Skills, University of Wisconsin, Virgil E. 


Herrick, Chairman. Paper, 123 pp., $1.50. 
Handwriting Foundation, 1426 G. St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 1961. 


A survey and analysis of 19 commercial 
systems of teaching handwriting. It should 
be a definite help to teachers and princi- 
pals in working out their curriculum in 
handwriting. 


How to Increase Reading Ability 
(4th Ed.) 


By Albert J. Harris. Cloth, 648 pp., $6. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New York 
18, N. Y. 

Dr. Harris, director of the educational 
clinic and professor of education at 
Queens College in New York City, has 
rewritten, in this fourth and revised edi- 


tion, his important contribution to the 
teaching of reading in elementary schools 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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1. Just what is the menstrual flow? 


How does it all happen? 
What is the menstrual cycle? 
HM . Are variations in the menstrual period normal? 


Why does your period sometimes come late or skip a month? 


2. 
% 
4 
J 
6. Why do some girls start menstruating sooner than others? 
7. What happens to the egg if it isn’t fertilized? 
8. What happens at menopause? 
9. How often should you change your sanitary protection? 
Co, | ro. What should you do about disposal problems on visits and long trips! 
mins | rz. How can you carry extras without giving yourself away? 

12. What causes menstrual odor? 
sr, | 13. How can you prevent chafing, especially in summertime? 
holi: | 14. Are tampons safe to use? 
ice, | 1. Can unmarried girls use tampons? 
have 1 16. Can a tampon get lost? 

17. How can you learn to use a tampon? 

18. Why do some girls have cramps while menstruating? 
Uni. | 19. What can you do for menstrual cramps? 


1 17, 
20. Should you take physical education while menstruating? 


sions 
hing | 21. What about horseback riding, skiing, skating during your period? Dancing too? 


22. Can you go swimming while menstruating? 
23. How can you look good when you're feeling blue? 
-E. | 24. Why do girls have pimples? 
Sst, | 25. What can you do about pimples? 
1700 | 26. How can you keep fresh and dainty on menstrual days? 
27. What can you do about odor? 
28. Can a boy tell by looking at you that you're having your period? 
be 29. How should you act on a date when you have your period? 


E. 

50. 

St., j ‘ . 

«a | Phese questions answered in Tampax Incorporated 

ld ‘ 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

. Free 24-page student Ss booklet Please send me the free material listed below. 

: ‘ e “Accent on You...” a booklet for students. 
most complete of its kind © “From Fiction to Fact,” a teacher’s guide. 
; : Cites che 

most valuable of its kind @ Order card for additional supplies of the above. 

Ss. 9 based on actual interviews with Teacher's Name 

= thousands of girls School or Organization 

h + . ee ” 

di | Mail this coupon now for “Accent on You...” | school or Ofice Address 


the the free booklet for students—and get the 
rest of the Tampax® Educational Kit, too. 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Concluded from page 76) 


in response to many new developments 
during the past few years. 

“Topics that have been extensively re- 
written include: factors influencing readi- 
ness; the teaching of beginning reading; 
individualized and group reading; causa- 
tion of reading disabilities; teaching for 
independence in word recognition; and 
improvement of rate of reading.” 

The various methods and problems are 
discussed in language readily compre- 
hensible by the teacher. An appendix gives 
an alphabetical list of standard tests, and 
another a graded list of books for remedial 





reading. Teachers and supervisors will 
want this fourth edition of Dr. Harris’ 
book in their libraries. 


| Learn to Write 


By Rosa Veal and Ethelyn Davidson. 
Paper, illustrated by Alice Schneider, Eight 
books in either a consumable or non- 
consumable edition and a teacher’s edi- 
tion of each book. There is also a special 
transition unit for grade 2. E. C. Seale & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 1960. 

is is a practical series of handwriting 
books which develop skill in writing natu- 
rally, making use of pictures, grouping 
of words wormed from letters similar 
mechanically or phonetically, supplying 
incentives for learning to write legibibly, 
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assembly. WRITE FOR YOUR 1962 MONROE CATALOG. 40 pages in full color. Shows full 
line. 94 models and sizes of folding tables. Also chairs, choral and platform risers, table 


and chair trucks, portable partitions. Our 54th year, 
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IN ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT, 


HOW DO YOU BUY SERVICE? 


BY THE INCH — QUART — OR POUND? 


Service is that intangible quality in purchasing that can make a 


“good buy’’, a ‘“‘bad buy’”’. 


In thes: blader athletic equipment, you may frequently be offered 
equipment at surprisingly low prices. 


When considering bids and purchases, take just a moment to 
consider that important word service. 


What happens if the equipment isn't up to par, or goes bad? 


Will delivery be on time? 


There’s one way to eliminate this worry—buy from your spe- 


cialist in sports. 
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NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASSOCIATION 


QIN SY 23 EAST JACKSON BLVD. ° 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


and correlating principles of spelling. Books 
1 and 2 develop manuscript writing and 
Book 3 begins cursive writing by simply 
connecting the manuscript letters. 

This series should prove practical and 
attractive to both teachers and pupils. 
tests, mental problems, and a dramati- 
zation. 


Sociology and Social Problems 
(revised and enlarged edition) 


By Eva J. Ross, Ph.D. Cloth, 285 pp., 
$3.96. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., 1960. 

A textbook for Catholic high schools 
which boldly states the Catholic teaching 
on the various social problems along with 
the merely natural organizations and de- 
velopments of social science. It is planned 
primarily for a one-semester course, but 
extensive questions, reviews, projects, and 
bibliographies supply plenty of materia! 
for a full year’s work. The book has ar 
imprimatur. 


Laboratory Manual to Accompany 
Turk and Allen 
“El espanol al did, Book 1, Ed. 2’ 


Prepared by George E. Smith. Paper, 
109 pp., D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass., 
1961. 

Intended principally to guide students 
and teachers in the electronic language 
laboratory sessions, but useful also with 
simple tape recordings of the lessons. 


Practical Business Psychology 


By Donald and Eleanor Laird. Cloth, 
448 pp., $5.75. Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1961. 

The third edition of a popular textbook 
published originally in 1951. 


Russkiy Yazyk, First Course 


By Marianne Poltoratzky and Michael 
Zarechnak. Part I, lessons 1-12 (1960), 
292 pp., $4.50; Part II, lessons 13-24 
(1961), 350 pp., $5.25. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

These two volumes on the Russian 
language are planned for a one- or two- 
year course for beginners in high school 
or college. They are based on a series 
of dialogs and translations designed to 
introduce vocabulary and _ functional 
grammar gradually. 

Audio-visual aids include magnetic tape 
recordings which are included at the end 
of each volume, and also available are 
situational wall charts which serve as 
“conversation pieces.” 

The authors are a professor and an 
instructor in Russian language at George- 
town University. 


Dairy Production 


By R. V. Diggins and Clarence E. 
Bundy. Cloth, 341 pp., $3.50. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Addressed to students of vocational agri- 
culture at the advanced high school and 
undergraduate college levels, this book 
is one of a series of successful textbooks 
prepared by the authors as the result of 
more than 60 years of farming experience 
and teaching. The book is surprisingly 
simple and direct in language and has 
that practical organization and complete- 
ness which are found in farm textbooks 
and magazines and which seem to spring 
out of an understanding of information 
which dairymen want. The illustrations 
are exceptionally good and the teaching 
aids, questions, and references are to the 
point and well balanced. 
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A man like 


Eugene Youngblood 


can be your authority 
| on school sanitation and 
) Youngblood sea West's 78 yea ' maintenance Pp roblems 


rs 0 
school maintenance experience to New 


Orleans’ St. Frances Cabrini School. 


He is one of West Chemical’s 457 school experts 
who offer you free personalized technical service 
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100% EFFECTIVE GERMICIDE-CLEANER. Young- 
blood tells Mrs. J. E. Hubert, Jr. of cafeteria staff 
how hospital-proved Wescodyne kills all testable dis- 
ease germs, provides continuing protection. 


SISTER M. BERTRAND, principal of St. Frances Cabrini School learns how KILLS GERMS AS IT CLEANS. Here, Youngblood 
Westroll cabinets (loaned free) cut paper towel costs up to 40%. Youngblood demonstrates how Wescodyne cleans and completely 
demonstrates how jam proof, tamper-proof, metered cabinets control waste—  disinfects in one step. Wescodyne is as inexpensive 
yet do not limit the use of towels. One roll equals four packs of fold towels. as it is effective. 


An expert like Eugene Youngblood can analyze your re- America’s foremost 
quirements, help you get more for your maintenance budget. speciali sts in 
He’s experienced at solving problems with an efficient West school sanitation 
Maintenance Program. He works with your staff — gives free d nt 
instruction, free-supervision and free periodic follow-up. and marmLenance 


He can guarantee improved appearance and higher sanita- nae 
tion standards . .. and show you how to reduce maintenance WE ST CHEMICAL 
costs! For full information write your nearest West office PRODUCTS INC. 
or West Chemical Products, Inc., 42-16 West St., Long Island 

City 1, N. Y. In Canada, 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal. 
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New Supplies 


NEW SUPERWIDE LENS 


The Series 400 Superwide Lens by Buhl 
Optical Co., Pittsburgh 33, Pa., reduces 
by two-thirds the distance necessary to 
put big pictures on the screen. Thus, a 
normal office or living room will supply 
enough space for a full screen size pro- 


Projects Larger Image 


jection with any standard projector. The 
lens system adapts easily to any filmstrip 
and 2 by 2 slide projector. It is par- 
ticularly useful in rear screen projection 
where space and screen size are important. 
The lens is available in 1-, 1.5-, and 2-in. 
focal lengths. Send for details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0204) 


TWO BEGINNER'S MAPS — of the world 
and the United States — have been 
produced by Weber Costello Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., for use in kindergarten 
through second grade. Simplified in both 
color and content, the large 66 by 45-in. 
maps show boundaries, land, water and 
mountain areas. Offered with spring or 
plain roller mountings. Send for descrip- 
tive literature. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0205) 


LIGHTWEIGHT ZIGZAG SEWING MACHINE, 
for the “Style-O-Matic” is 20 lb. lighter 
than competitive models, according to 
the makers, Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
The machine trims, finishes, does decora- 
tive and straight stitching and has many 
features of more expensive models, such 
as a drop-in bobbin, micro-stitch and 
speed controls, and a snap-out throat 
plate for changing from regular sewing 
to mending, monogramming or button 
sewing. Its low cost includes accessories 
and attachments. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0206) 


80 


ONE-HAND TAPE DISPENSER is avail- 
able from Velvet Touch, Bellingham, 
Wash. The applicator allows you to roll 
out tape to the desired length, then tilt 
and twist it so the take cuts itself off. 
Dispenser holds any % in. wide, 1 in. 
core tape— masking, vinyl, cellophane, 
etc.— and comes in six decorator colors. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0207) 


NATIVITY FIGURES 


A realistic, Nativity scene, sculptured 
in one-half life size in weather resistant, 
molded latex composition is available from 
Artistic Latex Form Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The brilliantly decorated figures are 
suitable for indoor or outdoor Christmas 


One-Half Life Size 


displays. The Nativity scene consists of 
four separate units. The starter set in- 
cludes the Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, and 
the Holy Infant in a molded crib. The 
second unit is the Three Wise Men; the 
third unit a shepherd and three sheep. 
The fourth unit is a hovering angel. Send 
for catalog and prices. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0208) 


MONEY-EARNING PLAN for parochial 
schools is offered by College Seal & Crest 
Co., Cambridge 39, Mass., makers of 
school jewelry. The school may keep 
without charge a school jewelry display 
for 60 days for order taking of class rings. 
Send for full details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0209) 


MOBILE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


A low-cost, mobile language laboratory 
that can be wheeled into classrooms and 
plugged into an electrical outlet for im- 
mediate use is a new product of the edu- 
cational electronic products department 
of the Radio Corp. of America, Meadow 
Lands, Pa. It can be used by groups of up 


From One to Ten Students 


to 10 students for “listen-respond”  in- 
struction in foreign languages. Designed 
primarily for elementary and junior high 
schools, it is modesty priced to enable 
the smaller school to introduce the labora- 
tory method of foreign language teaching 
at minimum cost. The new unit includes 
a tape recorder-player, 10 plug-in head- 
sets with a transistorized earphone ampli- 
fier, an attached boom microphone, and 
a 10-position switch permitting the in- 
structor to converse with any of the 
students over the audio system. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0210) 


A CHAIR THAT MOVES 


A radical new principle in chair design 
splits the seat into two halves, each re- 
sponding to the weight and movements 
of the body. The Adjust-A-Matic chair 
by Remington Rand systems, a division 
of Sperry Rand, Corp., is built for secre- 
taries. Two individual sections of the 
self-aligning chair seat are mounted on a 
flexible universal joint which is sur- 
rounded by a foam-rubber block. The 


Responds to Body Movement 


result is a seat that responds to even the 
slight motion of breathing, and a design 
that takes into consideration the three 
basic elements of correct seating: balance, 
support, and motion. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0211) 
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SCHOOL PICTURE SERVICE of Bremson 
Photo Industries has been awarded a 
commendation seal from Parents’ Maga- 
sine for its Wondercolor and Lustre-Pak 
school pictures. The firm will process an 
estimated 150 million school pictures this 
years in its headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., and nine processing laboratories 
throughout the country. Send for details 
on this school photography service. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0212) 


LARGE CAPACITY RING BINDER has one 
inch rings that hold approximately 350 
sheets. This three-ring binder has press- 
board covers, embossed to provide three 
labeling spaces. It sells for approxi- 
mately 90 cents. A smaller 14-inch capacity 
ring binder is also made by Acco Products, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Both models come in 
a choice of 12 colors. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0213) 


SCIENTIFIC LAB KIT 


A new Science Lab Kit containing over 
80 items for performing basic scientific 
experiments at the elementary and junior 
high school level is available from Cenco 


For 150 Experiments 


Instruments Corp., Central Scientific Co. 
Division, Chicago 39, Ill. The portable kit 
is correlated with recognized science text- 
books and arranged in areas of learning 
activities as suggested by various state 
curriculum science guides. The kit contains 
equipment for performing more than 150 
fundamental experiments illustrating prin- 
ciples of physics, chemistry, electricity, 
biology and mechanics. An _ illustrated 
Science Lab Kit Manual accompanies each 
kit. Packaged in a lightweight all-metal 
case, the individual items of the kit are 
stored conveniently in three molded plastic 
trays. Send for details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0214) 


NEW BRACKETS adapt wall-mounted pro- 
jection screens for overhead projection 
use. These Keystone Eliminator Brackets, 
made by Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., War- 
saw, Ind., will hold the case of a wall- 
mounted projection screen out and away 
from the wall so the screen surface can 
be correctly slanted for overhead projec- 
tion use. For regular projection, the 
screen simply hangs straight down from 
the brackets. Send for details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0215) 
(Continued on page 82) 
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How Do You Judge Real Value 
In A Teaching Microscope? 


New microscopes represent a major investment for any school. As an administrator 
or board member, what factors should you consider before approving a purchase 
requisition? 

You must consider price. But it can’t be your sole criterion for value! Your school 
will buy microscopes perhaps once in a generation. A “bargain-priced” microscope 
may not have the quality it takes to give a full generation of dependable service. 
You must look beyond-price to performance, to the manufacturer and to his dealer. 


The new AO Spencer Sixty has a// the factors that mean real value and economy. 
It is a 100% American achievement with revolutionary improvements that make 
it the most advanced, most effective teaching microscope available. Yet it is priced, 
model for model, with all but the lowest “bargain-priced” instruments. 


“AO Spencer” is a name famous for microscopes since 1847 ... it’s your guarantee 
of unsurpassed quality. American Optical has provided continuous service through 
its sales representatives and authorized dealers for over 100 years. 


You owe it to your school to investigate this remarkable microscope. Compare it 
with all others ... then buy it with confidence. 


Write for 12 page brochure on new AO Spencer Sixty Teaching Microscopes. 


American &) Optical 
COMPANY 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


Dept. S-256 


81 





New Supplies 


(Continued from page 81) 


SQUEEG-E-MASTER 


The Squeeg-E-Master is: a new water 
pickup unit that drastically reduces floor 
scrubbing time, according to the Hillyard 
Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. The com- 
pany tests show labor savings from 50 to 
60 per cent on large areas. Scrub water 
disappears as fast as the operator walks, 
leaving a 30-in. swath bone dry, ready 
for recoating. There is no tracking because 
the operator always walks on a clean, 
dry surface. A siphon attachment permits 
fast, easy draining and cleaning of tank. 
Send for full details. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0216) 


Unit Picks Up Water 


CRD 
ef he finest school 


uniforms made” 
... half a 


century of 
reliable and 
efficient 
service to 
elementary 
schools, high 
schools and 


e 
EXPERT SERVICE 


e 
FINEST FABRICS 


e 
INDIVIDUAL MEASURE 


e 


PERFECT FIT 


e 
ON TIME DELIVERY 


e 
ECONOMY 
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MOBILE BALL CARRIER holds up to 12 
basketballs, soccer or volley balls on 
a three-shelf carrier equipped with non- 
marking swivel wheels. Constructed of 
bright and light chrome tubular steel, the 
storage stand is made by National Sports 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0217) 


16MM. PROJECTOR 


The Galaxy by Graflex, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., is the first 16mm. projector to use 
a low wattage reflector lamp that requires 
only 250 watts of power to equal the 


Uses Low Wattage Lamp 


brightness of a 1200-watt lamp. Other 
features of the projector are: its auto- 
matic drop-in-slot film threading; power- 
operated rewind; folding reel arms with 
reel capacity of 400 to 2000 feet. The 
Galaxy comes in three models: the 10, 
15, and Super 15. Send for full details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0218) 


COMPACT LIBRARY FURNITURE 


A functional piece of library furniture 
is the new Stacor Visionaire combination 
card catalog and library file. The two- 
in-one piece, made by Stacor Visionaire 


Saves Floor Space 


Corp., Scranton, Pa., uses only a minimum 
of floor space. It combines a 15-tray card 
cabinet and a legal-size file drawer on a 
base of gracefully tapered, splayed legs. 
Send for the firm’s complete catalog of fine 
wood library furniture. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0219) 
(Continued on page 84) 
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VLMa 


21 CHRISTMAS CARDS — Angel 
children in four endearing por- 
traits by the noted artist and 
illustrator, Charlot Byj. 


In attitudes of meditation or prayer, these lovable little 
ones are softly sketched with sepia and brown strokes 
against a background of ivory single-fold board. Touches 
of golden bronze illuminate the small angels, while 
rippling outlines of bronge suggest a deckled edge. 


Peace ou Santh a 


21 CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS — A NEW 
and completey different assortment. The subte 
delicacy of charcoal drawings, enhanced with 
touches of gleaming gold, endow the Holy Story $ 
with new reverence. Each card is worthy of 


framing. 
SEND FOR 
OUR NEW COMPANY 


, LOW, LOW America’s Leading & Largest Suppliers of Catholic Greeting Cards. 
WHOLESALE 
» PRICES TO 


| » SCHOOLS & =? ~CRESTCARD COMPANY 
: * ORGANIZATIONS $3: 169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Please send me samples of your 1961 line of 
Religious Christmas Card samples on approval. 


CRESTCARD CO. 
now offers all schools 
A NEW and PROVEN PLAN in 


ANGULO NEN 
EXAIBLIORS | FUND RAISING 
aa with 


BETTER MADE CANDIES 
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Built of heavy gauge steel it comes with 
glides or locking wheels. It measures 123/ 
in. wide, by 21 in. long, by 15 in. high. 
Height from floor to copy is 29 in. Maxi- 
mum tilt provided is 30°. Send for details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0221) 


New Supplies 


(Continued from page 82) 


CONFIRMATION RENTALS 
GRADUATION RENTALS 
CHOIR ROBES 









NEW RELIEF MAP OF AFRICA is availabe 
from Aero Service Corp., Philadelphia 
20, Pa. Made of a tough new plastic, 
| the map shows the 47 African nations, 
including the 21 new nations established 
within the past five years. Nearly 150 
| geographical names are included. Printed 
in 10 colors, the 45 by 49-in. map is 
scaled 1 inch to 126 miles. 


| (For Further Details Circle Index Code 0220) 









SPEEDBALL AUTO-FEED PEN HOLDER is the 
first automatic pen holder to hold regular 
Speedball pen points, according to the 
manufacturer, C. Howard Hunt Co., Cam 
den, N. J. The pen fills with India ink 0; 
colors just as a fountain pen. All regular 
Speedball pens fit it. It features a pust 
button feed and a pocket carrying clip. 
Retail price is $2.95. 








it 
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| TILTING PROJECTOR TABLE 


The Charles Beseler Co., East Orange, 
N.J., has designed a new tilt table stand 
| for use with its Beseler Vu-Graph over- 
head projector models 7750 and 6600. The 
. Tilt Table can be easily raised or lowered 
2 | to attain desired screen image position. 


LEAS 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0222) 
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NEW ZOOM LENS is a new accessory fo: 
Kalart-Victor 16mm. sound projectors 
Using this variable focal length lens (from 
1% to 2% in.) it is possible to project 
films under a variety of room or screen 
conditions. For example, a 36-in. wid 
screen could be filled by locating the pro 
jector from 12 to 20 ft. from the screen 
Send for details from Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., a division of Kalart Co.. 
Inc., Plainville, Conn. 






















For style illustrations, samples of 













material and complete informa- 
tions, write today for catalogs 
CF-38 (Confirmation Rentals); G-38 
Graduation Rentals); C-38 (Choir 


Robes). 
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MODEL OF THE HUMAN HEAD 


An unusual and effective anatomical 
teaching aid is this accurate, life-size, 
take-apart model kit of the human head 
and neck. Made by Edmun Scientific Co., 
Barrington 55, N. J., it is priced at under 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


ny N MARK 









For Overhead Projector 





P » “| MONEY $ MONEY ¢ MONEY ¢ 
eee Ba ae 
#4 ¢ All You Can Spend 
$ MONEY ¢ oneyY ry 


CITATION 
Popcorn Machine 
Sales: $30.00 per hour 
14 ounces per popping 
2350 watts — 110 volt 


























It’s easy to earn $1,000.00 to $5,000.00* 
every year with Popcorn and other Refreshment 
















Exhaust Filter. All ” i. 1 

Aluminum Alloy — rust profits! 

proof and corrosion- 3 

resistant. ay Thousands of Schools each earn hundreds of 

A 600.00 Valve for only dollars per month profit with Gold Medal 
$339.50 pS 2 sd 


equipment and supplies. Our way is the Removable Parts 


easiest and lets you make the most. 


FREE © FREE © FREE 











WHIZ BANG 
P n Machine 
Sales of $24.00 per hour 


$10. The detailed model features movable 
parts: teeth can be removed; the ear can 

































2050 watts —110 volt 
Super Speed Kettle : 
Portable— plug in any- 


where. 
A 400.00 Value for only 
$279.50 






































models from . 






Other 
$199.08 
All Units fully guaran- 
teed by Medal 





School Supply Div 


ran) 20). 2000) 116 Be epee 


MORE PEOPLE BUY GOLD MEDAL POPCORN UNITS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


Write today for detailed information on the 
Gold Medal way to Popcorn Profits. Free 
Booklet and Free catalog, will answer all 
questions and show you how easy it is to 
have huge net profits from Popcorn, Cotton 
Candy, Hot Dogs, Cold Drinks. Don’t Delay — 
Write today sure! 


PAY AS YOU POP PURCHASE PLAN AVAILABLE 
PAY WITH THE PROFITS AS YOU EARN THEM! 


*Depending on the size of your school, the 
selection of items and the frequency of op- 
eration. 
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DEPT. 


be easily disassembled to show internal 
structures; the eye comes apart to show 
lens, optic nerve, etc. Complete brain, 
spinal cord and organs of the mouth and 
throat are presented in vivid detail. The 
entire unit is molded in “four colors. “A 
16-page illustrated medical handbook is 
included. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0224) 
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Girls Student 


UNIFORMS 


Write “Joday.., 


For our new FREE illus- 
trated catalogue and com- 
plete information and prices 
on our large selection of 
School Uniforms and Blouses 
for Grammar Schools, High 
Schools and Academies. 
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Parochial Schools 
Throughout the U.S.A. 
for Over 30 years.” 


Ward Body Works, Inc. 
P. O. Box 311 
Conway, Arkansas 


AI 


1 Please send me your 1961 catalog illustrating the features which 
| a made Ward the “New Standard of Safety, Performance and 
i iconomy.”’ 


236 HIGH STREET 


nei tr LS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ee ee en ee 


OCTOBER, 1961 
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SAVE 20% 


ON BRO-DART’S BOOK-AID® 
EMBOSSED CLOTH TAPE 


For a limited time only, Bro-Dart 
makes available the very finest 
cloth tape you can buy in a new 
Trial Offer Package. Value: $12.35; 
Trial Package Price $9.95; Sav- 
ings: $2.40. 





The package includes 5 rolls of the 
most popular. Book Aid colors ... 3 
different widths. A total of 39 yards 
of pressure-sensitive, pyroxilin coated, 
cloth tape that will rejuvenate worn 
and broken book spines. It’s exclu- 
sively Bro-Dart's functionally, 
economically, time-savingly yours. 
Order today! 


Library supplies 
Library charging systems 
Library furniture | 


| 
Sno Dart INDUSTRIES | 


Dept. 421R, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey 
1888 S. Sepuiveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 





| 











easy mounting on any surface 


Boston sharpeners 
now can be mounted 
on wood, glass, 
masonry or steel 
without drilling holes. 


MOUNTING KIT 


New Supplies 


(Continued on page 88) 


‘ROUND THE WORLD BY MAIL’ 


’Round the World by Mail is a new edu- 
cational program which has been endorsed 
by such organizations as the Peace Corps 


| and various boys and girls clubs. 


A boy or girl (age 7-14) may enroll for 
a fee of $3 for six months. He will re- 
ceive, each month, an item of cultural, 


| economic, or historic significance. These 
| items include natural products such as 
| flower bulbs, silkworm cocoons, pressed 


plants and flowers, etc. He also receives a 
large political map of the world (50 by 
38 inches) on the Mercator projection. 
Address: "Round the World by Mail, 505 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0225) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


Winsor & Newton, Inc., New York City, 


| offers a new 96-page 1961 Catalog of 


Colors and Materials for Artists and De- 


| signers. Send for details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0226) 


Send for a copy of the free, 80-page 
1961-62 education catalog of Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago 11, IIl. The 
illustrated catalog describes SRA’s guid- 
ance materials, tests and test services, and 


| teaching aids. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0227) 








Films Inc., a subsidiary of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill., offers a 
new catalog, No. 62-A, covering 16mm. 
films from the major Hollywood studics 
which are available on a rental basis. 
Legion of Decency ratings are included in 
the listings. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0228) 


A 27-page booklet outlining ways. in 
which a copying machine may be used 
to simplify, speed and improve communi- 
cations at all levels of the education field 
has been published by Minnesota Mining 
and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Send for 
a copy of “A Study in School Communi- 
cations.” 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0229) 


A colorful, 32-page Catalog 61, by 
Claridge Products and Equipment, inc., 
Harrison, Ark., describes and illustrates its 
full line of chalkboards, bulletin boards, 
specialty equipment, aluminum trim and 
accessories. Send for a copy. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0230) 


Ditto duplicators, supplies and work- 
books are fully described and priced in 
a new 8-page school catalog released by 
Ditto, Inc., Chicago, Ill. The firm’s 59 well- 
known workbooks for school use are listed 
according to subjects and grades. The cata- 
log also lists the maps, music masters, 
charts and forms. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0231) 
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SJoLeer say 
BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 














guaranteed quality ..... 


BLUNT | FINE 





The strong all-metal construction of 
Boston Pencil Sharpeners makes 
them last . . . Bases are guaranteed 
against breakage... There is a model 


for every need, and one = 
mounting kit fits all models. pt Thy 
Send for catalog and price list. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 

















RANGER 
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a worthy and necessary addition to all 
Libraries of schools, firms and individ- 
uals, especially teachers and educators: 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY in 
21 LANGUAGES (equivalent of 420 
bilingual dictionaries). A 


complete 
POLYGLOT DICTIONARY — an in- 
valuable aid for every educated person 
in understanding clever foreign expres- 
sions, in translating from and into for- 
eign languages and in using more ex- 
pressive foreign terms to display more 
vivid thinking. — Order for $10, — 
only from UNIVERSUM, Box 948, 
Chicago 90, Ill. — Details free. 
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GYM SUITS = JOYS TMC AITMOD ARO LULAAB TITANIC N 
Action-tested suits in sanfor- ~~ : F 

ee with a dried-out marker... 
Flo-master is refillable... 


be 
fabrics. Style to suit any taste, A 
4 AUNSMEDECMB RS ERE ENIY CD 


sizes to fit.every girl, in a 
variety of colors. PINNIES too, 
for quick team identification. 


Write for free 
gym suit circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 
365 WM. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis. od : 


rst 
5 


. . CHEERLEADER 
i UNIFORMS 


Mix or match the dozens of 
combinations from NATION- 
AL. You won't find a bigger 
selection anywhere . . . skirts, 
vests, jackets, blouses, sweaters, 
slacks, and the Princess Dress 
- all with the accent on color! 


Write for cheerleader circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 
365 W. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Unlike ordinary markers, you only have to 


Model 3675. 10’ long by 33” high, scoring through 199 buy Esterbrook Flo-master felt-tip marking 
on 14” colored numbergrams. Mounts flush with wall 
and is completely serviced from front. Shielded lamps 
in recessed reflectors affords great distance visibility comes with five different felt tips that are 
and readability. 


pen once. When it runs dry, it refills easily. It 


a interchangeable and replaceable. Flo-master 
When you visit a school where Scoremaster Score- : ? : ; 
boards are in use, ask the Coach, the Athletic Director, Ne ee UA MEL LICHT Ae Weta eete Ose eT Amiel yee 
the Chief Electrician their opinion of these modern, A Wot -\ ares) onl be MO MN (1741; Et E11) 10 AYmm betel) 9y20u 30) 
up-to-the-minute, low-maintenance boards. What they Ayia : : 

will tell you is our best advertising. colors. Perfect for charts, visual aids, posters. 
In the meantime, write for literature and complete Esterbrook Advanced Flo-master felt-tip 
wake mee ee fills all your scoring ma CRT SOMA senate 


T 
THE M. D. BROWN COMPANY et ee oe x 
2219 Lake St. MUtual 3-3100 Niles, Mich. , " a‘ 
‘‘When Split-Seconds Count, Count On Scoremaster’’ 
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